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A Personalistic Philosophy of History 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN* 


r “AHERE is no branch of philosophy that 
is intrinsically more complicated than 
philosophy of history. Logic deals with 

universal principles of implication; episte- 
mology, with traits of knowledge in general; 
metaphysics, with traits of being in general. 
The so-called natural sciences deal with events 
that are in some sense repeatable and verifi- 
able. History, on the other hand, deals with 
an unrepeatable past which is in no sense 
experimentally verifiable, although it may be 
inferred from its effects on the present. This 
unrepeatable past is treated differently by 
different historians. Philosophers who seek to 
unravel the “meaning” of history differ from 
each other in their interpretations. Varying 
conceptions of history and its meaning are set 
forth by the writers of Genesis, Judges, Daniel, 
Matthew, and Revelation; by St. Augustine, 
Vico, Hegel, Schlegel, Spengler, Toynbee, 
Mandelbaum, Niebuhr, and Cohen. It is not, 
and would not reasonably be, the purpose of a 
brief paper to take account of all the problems 
thus suggested, or to support or refute the 
various writers. Rather, the aim is to concen- 
trate on some of the contributions that a per- 
sonalistic philosophy may make to an under- 
standing of history, with special reference to 
twentieth century history, its chaos and its 
despair. 


* Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University. This article was originally presented 
as a paper at the 1949 Week of Work of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education held at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, August 
27-31. 


I. The Constituents of History 


Personalistic philosophy is here viewed 
roughly as a type of theistic idealism which 
combines features from Berkeley, Leibniz, 
Kant, Hegel, and Lotze, and attained system- 
atic formulation in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century at the hands of Borden 
Parker Bowne. Rashdall, Ward, Sorley, Cal- 
kins, Howison, Ladd, Hartshorne, and many 
others have developed analogous ideas. A. C. 
Knudson, F. J. McConnell, R. T. Flewelling, 
G. A. Wilson, P. A. Bertocci, C. D. W. Hilde- 
brand, S. P. Schilling, L. W. Norris, J. Fran- 
quiz, L. H. DeWolf, W. G. Muelder, J. E. 
Newhall, P. E Johnson, J. S. Moore, and 
others, have carried personalism forward in 
various directions. A. W. Munk has a philoso- 
phy of history ready for publication, and B. 
Williams has also written in that field. 

Personalism may be defined as a system of 
philosophy that regards the universe as an 
interacting system of persons (or selves). Ac- 
cording to it, everything that exists is either a 
person, or some experience, process, or aspect 
of a person, or persons, in relation to each 
other. Reality is social or interpersonal. A 
person is taken to be a complex unity of con- 
sciousness that is able to develop rational 
thought and ideal values. (Self is a broader 
term that covers any complex conscious unity, 
whether or not it is able to develop thought and 
values.) For personalism, as it is treated here, 
the system of physical nature (excluding non- 
divine persons and selves) is an order of con- 
sciousness within the divine personality, but 
nature is far from exhausting that personality 
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with its ideal values, its creative power, and 
its purposes of love and redemption. God 
creates and continually sustains the being of 
all other persons and selves in the universe. 
Thus, the universe is an interpersonal society— 
communicating and interacting on many dif- 
ferent levels. 

Turning from this abstract statement to 
history, the personalist is able to say with 
especial force that the sole constituents of 
history are persons. History does not consist of 
persons and a materialistic environment, or 
persons and fate, or persons and impersonal 
deity or force. History is the ongoing process of 
the conscious lives of interrelated persons. One 
person, God, is a participant in every historical 
occasion. History, then, consists of the inter- 
relations of man and God. At no time is God 
absent or inactive; but at no time can the 
presence of God be construed pantheistically. 
That is, although God always acts on man and 
interacts with him, no part of man’s person- 
ality can be regarded as any part of God. For 
if man’s mind were a part of God’s mind, God’s 
mind would contain and believe all of man’s 
ignorance, errors and sins precisely as man 
believes and commits them; and pantheism 
would have the further disadvantage of 
destroying the essentially co-operative and 
interpersonal nature of both ethical and 
mystical love. The distinctness of persons (in 
this sense, fotaliter aliter) and the interaction 
of persons are both maintained with equal force 
simultaneously, in a personalistic system. 


II. Some Possible Views of History 


In order to see any view or any age in per- 
spective, it is necessary to see it in contrast 
with alternative positions. Let us therefore set 
forth, in skeleton form, some of the alterna- 
tives. 

First of all, there are impersonal theories of 
history. Such theories hold that all personal 
forces are products rather than primary causes; 
and that the ultimate cause of all history is 
some sort of impersonal and unconscious force. 
Taken strictly, this means that man has no 
initiative, no control, and no dignity. It is 


degrading and hopeless when its implications 
are fully realized and faced. It may take the 
form either of a fate theory or a matter theory. 

The fate theory is the view that a mysterious 
power of some sort, against which it is vain to 
struggle, controls the outcome of all human 
endeavor. Greek nemesis, Stoic cycles, Moslem 
kismet, Spengler’s stages are examples of this 
theory. 

Much more popular today is the matter 
theory to the effect that all historical process is 
an effect or epiphenomenon of physical events. 
The physical events may be viewed as biologi- 
cal or geographical, or, as in Diamat, economic; 
but however they are viewed, all history and 
all human consciousness are taken to be only a 
function or an effect of something physical 
that is essentially unconscious and impersonal. 
This view, however, is rarely held in a pure or 
coherent form. If it were, every effort of human 
freedom would be condemned from the start 
as fruitless. But most materialists or natural- 
ists behave as if there were purposes that could 
be freely chosen and as if consciousness could 
control conditions instead of being wholly 
controlled by them. Strict determinism is 
heresy in Soviet Russia, as well it may be in 
view of the causal efficacy of consciousness as 
evidenced in Soviet policy. Diamat needs 
freedom for revolution, for the establishing of 
the party line, and for loyalty to the Cause. 
Lenin remarks that he had discovered the 
utility of the bourgeois virtues. Lenin also 
advocated a highly modified materialism that 
was essentially a double-aspect theory. Thus 
the materialist who believes that the main 
thing is to change the world plays into the 
hands of the personalist. 

There is, in the second place, a type of 
theory that may be called pluralistic. Accord- 
ing to this view, there is no one predominant 
kind of force or cause in history, or in the 
universe. There is no unity. There are plural 
mechanisms here and there, and plural pur- 
poses or telic structures and processes. There 
is some chance; there is some cause; there is 
some freedom. A pluralism like this charac- 
terizes some naturalists, such, perhaps, as 
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Sidney;Hook. The practical outcome is: We 
are in an awful mess; let us do the best we can 
although neither the universe, nor history, nor 
the individual can furnish any clear basis for 
a best. 

In the third place, there are personalistic 
theories, in which personality plays the central 
and determining, or the exclusive, role. Not all 
personalistic theories are equally satisfactory, 
and some are gross oversimplifications. 

There is, for example, the great-man theory, 
so ardently set forth by Carlyle and hinted at 
by Hegel. No one who faces the facts can sup- 
pose that modern history could have been the 
same were it not for the great personalities of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, such 
as Napoleon, Hegel, Comte, Marx, Darwin, 
Lincoln, Nietzsche, Mussolini, Hitler, Chur- 
chill, Roosevelt, Einstein, Lenin, and Stalin. 
All these are great men with great influence. 
Yet they were surely not the sole causes of the 
conditions which they confronted or the move- 
ments in which they participated. 

Again, there is the broader view which may 
be called the all-men theory. According to it, 
history is what all men do; and men are the 
sole stuff, warp and woof of history. Man is 
here taken as a member of the natural world 
and as including nature in some sense. This 
f all-men theory is both more democratic and 
more realistic than the great-man theory. It is 
commonly called humanism, or atheistic 
existentialism. But it is not realistic or exis- 
tential enough. It fails to see that man as a 
merely natural being is man in a vacuum. To 
try to give an account of history in purely 
human terms, leaving God out, is to fail to 
account for the great good men and even for the 
great sinners; it is to offer no view of man’s 
aspirations and spiritual yearnings evidenced 
throughout history. As Helmut Kuhn has 
recently written in Encounter with Nothingness, 
such a view takes us to Calvary and finds 
crosses with two thieves—and the central 
place empty. 

A third view may be called the God-alone 
theory. Man, whether “great” or in the mass, 
is a mere product, a creature, an episode. God 


may be viewed as the all-including (as by 
Shankara, Spinoza, and Hegel) or as the all- 
determining (as by Calvin and Barth): in 
any case, for this view, history is the puppet 
show of God. What happens here or there in the 
show is of little moment. It is “maya and 
illusion”; or God’s unmotivated Grace. Only 
God endures. Only God matters. Only God 
triumphs. The antiquity and the persistence 
of this view evince its dignity and its power. 
But in it. man becomes now a worm of the 
dust, now a hopelessly corrupt and incurable 
wretch, now a transient nothing. Human 
personality is sacrificed to the divine personal- 
ity, who, in turn, is all but depersonalized by 
his arbitrary and supermoral, if not immoral, 
transcendence. 

There remains a fourth personalistic theory, 
which may be called the interpersonal or the 
co-operation theory. According to it, all of 
history, and especially religious history, is 
viewed as a system of interpersonal relations 
on widely varying levels among all kinds of 
persons—both human persons and the Divine 
Person—with the goal of increasing co-opera- 
tion in the achievement of the highest values. 
This assumes inexhaustible possibilities in the 
quality and quantity of personal life. To be 
frank and bold, it must be avowed that this is 
a theory of history as progress—although not 
recognizably related to much that has been 
caricatured in recent times as the liberal 
theory of progress. An interpersonal philosophy 
of history cannot assert that there is constant, 
uninterrupted, or guaranteed progress among 
men. No one who believes in freedom could 
hold such a view without self-contradiction. 
It excludes the idea that the millennium is just 
around the corner (after we beat the Kaiser or 
the Fihrer or Stalin). It excludes materialistic 
norms of progress in terms of wealth, territory, 
or power. But it rests on a rational faith in 
God and immortality, and therefore takes as 
its basic principle that wherever there are men 
and God in a universe there are always inex- 
haustible possibilities of progress. Possibilities 
of sin, obviously; but God is the guarantee 
that the possibilities of progress are greater 
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than the possibilities of sin. “They that be for 
us are more than they that be against us.” 
This view has much in common with Toynbee. 
It might also be called cosmic democracy. 
The test of progress, then, is to be found in 
three factors: the types of personal value 
realized in history; the number of persons who 
prize and attain ideal values; and the degree of 
possible improvement that is available in any 
situation. In our own day, the tragedies and 
catastrophes which men have endured serve 
to set into even sharper relief man’s aspira- 
tions for progress. The aspiration for progress 
comes from God and is at bottom a longing for 
an increasingly co-operative and loving union 
between the human will and the divine will. 
To quench faith in such progress is to quench 
faith in God. To surrender it is to reduce action 
to co-operative acquiescence in the status quo 
(Latin for sin). It turns faith into futility. 


III. Reality as Historical 


According to a personalistic philosophy of 
history, all reality is historical for the simple 


reason that all reality is personal. Persons are 
histories; they are active, developing, enduring, 
beings. Personalism is a kind of temporalism, 
because purpose and freedom and achievement 
of reason and value all require time. As Hera- 
clitus said, ‘“You cannot find the boundaries of 
the soul no matter how far down you go.” 
The creative resources of freedom are illimit- 
able. Personality is inexhaustible history. 

A personalist can go further and assert that 
there is nothing external to history, meta- 
physically conceived. The concept of the non- 
historical is illegitimate. What has been called 
the non-historical is really that which is a 
constant in all history—the will of God. Just 
as that which has been called impersonal is 
really what is valid for all persons and should 
be called omnipersonal, so that which has been 
called eternal (and non-historical) should be 
called omnitemporal, either in the sense of 
including all duration from the unbegun to the 
unending or in the sense of that which is valid 
at all times and is unaffected by time, such as 
the laws of reason and of love. (This assumes, 


contrary to Dewey, that there are eternal 
truths.) 

This personalistic view of reality as historical] 
(influenced by psychology, by Berkeley, by 
Hegel, and by Christian theology) is not to 
be taken in any narrowly anthropological or 
cultural or naturalistic sense. It is a broadly 


philosophical and metaphysical view. It pro- f 


vides for varied epochs and arenas of history. 


By epochs of history may be meant broad FF 


divisions of human history, such as the pre- 
Christian and the Christian. But what is 
primarily intended is something like White- 
head’s conception of epochs of the universe, 
which he often adumbrates without elabora- 
tion. The physical order in which we live now is 
one epoch; but, according to Whitehead and 
physics, it began and it will end. But the 
creativity of the ultimate could not have been 
inoperative before this cosmos nor will it cease 
to operate in post-cosmic ages. Hence, there 
were epochs before this epoch; there will be 
post-cosmic epochs. The sublime perspective 
of living in a history which is one of innumer- 
able histories, all flowing from the inspiration 
of the one divine creative source is a point of 
view at once humbling and ennobling to man 


whether in misery or sin or in rectitude and fF 


happiness. 

By arenas of history are meant the more 
immediate environmental situations of his- 
torical processes. Hegel points out various 
significant arenas—the Orient, Greece, the 
Germanic World (in which “the future lies 
with America”). The owl of Minerva could not 
in Hegel’s day fly behind the iron curtain into 
a Soviet arena which did not yet exist; and 
only imagination can guess whether the next 
arena will be America vs. Russia or America 
plus Russia in United Nations. But such arenas 
are of immense interpersonal importance. 
There are also the arenas of the natural and the 
supernatural. The supernatural may be viewed 
inadequately as the unnatural and merely 
miraculous, or as the future life after this one; 
or it may be viewed as the experience of values 
and religion in contrast to sensory experience. 
However it is viewed, the real supernatural, as 
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? well as the real natural, is the realm of inter- 
)) personal history, in which change, growth and 
| progress toward God are essential to the very 
) being of the arena. 

All epochs and arenas are in, of, and for 
persons. They have one purpose—rational 
) love, logos and agape. History is essentially one, 
) at all times, in all arenas. There is no super- 
S history. There are simply different stages, 
) phases; aspects of one history. Faith in that 
) spiritual unity that underlies all history pro- 
) vides rational insight to the mind and imparts 
integrity to character. 


IV. History as Purposive 


From a personalistic and from a religious 
point of view, the most important problem is 
= whether history has a meaning, that is, whether 
there is a single, unified purpose or value or 
© set of values toward which history is tending, 
by which it is guided as well as judged. No 
) thoughtful person doubts the pluralistic facts: 
) there are purposes in many historical processes. 
Nor does any such person doubt the validity of 
ideal values in some sense; the naturalists 
insist on democracy, for example, and relate 
“naturalism and the human spirit.” But the 
question is whether the many conflicting pur- 
poses are all dominated by one universal 
purpose; and whether the validity of ideal 
} norms is more than human aspiration and also 
represents the power and purpose of the creator 
and sustainer of the universe. In short, the basic 
problem of philosophy of history is whether 
there is (to quote Pratt) a ‘Determiner of 
Destiny.” This problem was never so vital as 
it is today. Never before has atheism been 
so widespread and so militant as it now is. 
Never before has there been a materialistic 
philosophy of history like dialectical material- 
| ism so openly and aggressively in control of 
the governments and lives of so many millions 
of people. We face the anomaly, not merely in 
Kantian aesthetics, but in Soviet government 
and life, of Zweckmdssigkeit ohne Zweck—a 
unified conformity to purpose in human life 
| firmly grounded in a metaphysics that disavows 
purpose in the universe. The problem of the 


purpose in history, then, is more acute than 
ever. 

A personalist naturally starts here with 
William James’s conception of the self as a 
fighter for ends. To be a person is to be a 
purposer. Since a person is potentially a mind, 
and as far as he freely chooses to function as 
mind, his ends and purposes must be consistent 
and, within the limits of his powers, coherent. 
Long experience in history all over the world 
has revealed certain ideal goals (let us call 
them norms) toward which humanity at its 
best is always striving. Chief among them are 
truth, beauty, goodness and holiness (which 
includes faith, hope, love, the numinous, and 
worship). Every civilization has to some degree 
acknowledged these norms and sought means 
for their realization (instrumental values). 
Ends without means are empty. Means without 
ends are blind. Their union is significant his- 
tory. 

It should be emphasized that a personalistic 
theory is necessarily interpersonal, social, and 
interactive. The ideal norms are potentials 
which can be actualized, for the most part, 
only by co-operative endeavor. Moral good- 
ness, the “existential” and responsible decision 
of the good wil! (and likewise the correspond- 
ing disvalue of moral evil or sin) is almost the 
sole value that is primarily individual. That 
value functions, it is true, in the realization of 
all other values; but the solitary seeker for 
truth or beauty or holiness is less likely to 
succeed than the solitary Stoic seeking for 
goodness. Hence, the actualization of the 
potential of norms requires social institutions, 
social co-operation, language and love, for 
even a relatively successful issue, although 
solitary search for God and solitary realization 
of his presence is a necessary precondition of 
the highest society. 

But the doubter may grant much of this. 
He may admit that there are good persons, 
happy families, and fairly democratic societies 
where truth and beauty and mysticism are 
nourished, and still he may doubt whether 
history as a whole has a purpose. The personal- 
ist, then, will ask him: Whence all this good, if 
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not from a common source, with a common 
aim? Why have so many shared the faith in a 
coherent universe? How could a Paul say that 
“all things work together for good to them that 
love God,” and find so many to believe him? 
How could a Hegel think of ‘the guile of rea- 
son” that somehow resembles the Hound of 
Heaven and gains the victory for meaning and 
purpose, no matter what happens? How could 
so many human beings of all sorts and condi- 
tions be sustained by an illusion? The univer- 
sality and coherence of values, despite conflict, 
sin, and suffering, require a doctrine of over- 
ruling Providence, such as personalists assert: 
an overruling, but not an all-predestinating 
Providence. That is, the future is free and 
open on the one hand, yet directed and guided 
on the other. For personalism, then, there is no 
history without God; the notion of a godless 
history as redeemer is not merely absurd—it 
is impossible. God is participant in all history; 
no history is godless. Man without God is 
either a purely psychological fact of disbelief 
or a theological abstraction; it is never a 
metaphysical or historical reality. Likewise, 
since human history is God’s business, a per- 
sonalistic philosophy of history can never be 
restricted to the here and now of this world. 
History here is only a segment of history 
there. 

To sum up, a long-range view is necessary 
both for faith and for reason. “Ye shall hear 
of wars and rumors of wars, but the /elos is 
not yet.” In fact, the end is endless. 

The first glimpse of purpose that we gain 
from the unity of the values is over-simple. 
Purpose is a very complex fact. Religion may 
be impressed by such words as “‘He spake, and 
it was done,” but both reason and experience 
see that between the speaking and the doing 
there is a cross-suffering in both God and man. 
Let us look somewhat analytically at the com- 
plex structure of purpose. 

Purpose, as we are directly acquainted with 
it, is a personal experience. It is an event 
within a total person. It therefore presupposes 
an experient and his given experience. Within 
all personal experiences there are factors which 


may be called Given in the special sense of not 


being produced by will. These factors are of 
two sorts, the rational and the nonrational. 
The rational Given consists of the laws of reason 
and the principles of ideal norms. This rational 
Given is a potential in two senses: it is not 
always present in consciousness, but it can be 
elicited by effort; and when elicited, it is a 
potential for further criticism, organization, 
and creativity in consciousness. But, although 
potential and creative, it is Given in the sense 
that no effort of will and no force of any kind 


can alter the validity either of reason or of 


ideal norms. The rational Given, found incom- 
pletely in human experience, is evidence of the 
existence of the fully rational Given in God— 
God’s eternally valid knowledge of unchange- 
able logic and unchangeable norms. It is the 


realm of Platonic ideas. Yet the efficacy of the |} 


rational Given is not automatic; it depends on 
the action of will both divine and human. As 


furnishing goals for action, it is telic. What 


violates or repudiates it is wrong; thus current 


irrationalism stands condemned. The rational f 
Given, then, consists of potential to be achieved. | 


The nonrational Given, on the other hand, 


consists of given potentials to be suffered and : 
controlled—the qualia of pain and pleasure, [7 
impulse and desire, sensory data—in short, all 
of the immediate qualities of experience other [ 


than reason and will. The traditional theistic 


view would regard all of these factors as crea- fF 
tions of God’s will in accordance with what I ff 


call the rational Given. But they are not 
rationally necessary, nor are they so consti- 
tuted or so distributed in nature and history 
as to be perfect means to the perfect end of 
love. They are contingent, sometimes dystelic, 
sometimes atelic. They are nonrational brute 
fact. If viewed as the product of God’s will, 
they would be evidence that his will is irra- 
tional in often choosing means contrary to his 
end. But if viewed as part of the eternal, 
uncreated experience of the total divine per- 
sonality, they are, it is true, nonrational, but 
not irrational, for they are always suffered and 
controlled by divine providence for the pur- 
poses of love. 
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Neither personality nor history is exhausted 
by the Given. If it were, there would be 
knowledge and suffering but no action. Every 
spirit, as Berkeley, Leibniz, Kant and Bowne 
pointed out, is active: active in the construc- 
tion of knowledge, active in the pursuit and 
avoidance of ends. Purpose cannot function 
without will, Will is selection, control, respon- 
sibility, creativity. These words describe the 
very stuff of history and of its realization of 
purpose. Will is a self-determination within 
given limits, choosing from the given field of 
choice. It is freedom to good or to evil. But 
there is no moral evil without moral choice. 
Original sin is a concept that points to a ter- 
rible psychological fact in man, but it is badly 
named. In so far as it is mere tendency, mere 
inheritance, mere difficulty it is unjust and 
confusing to call it sin. It is misfortune, not 
fault. Only when there is deliberate and con- 
scious choice of evil can there be sin. Sin is an 
offense against God, and if God is just, no 
unwilled experience in man can be sin. “To him 
that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to 
him it is sin.” The fact of freedom to good or 
evil is amply witnessed by recent history—by 
the underground, by partisans, by fanaticism 
of Fascists and Communists, by religious 
heroes, by the conflicts of purpose in every 
country including our own. 

Purpose is an act of the total personality— 
the active will, devoted to the norms of the 
rational Given and actualizing its potentials by 
controlling the nonrational Given. Despite its 
complexity of structure, it is always the act of 
a unitary person (a unilas multiplex), an inter- 
action with other persons in a society. Unless 
the basic potentials were somehow common to 
all, history would be a complete chaos. As it is, 
there is tragedy enough, but the tragedy of the 
cross in all history is a purposive tragedy in 
which logos and agape are the ruling principles. 

From the very nature of purpose and per- 
sonality, it follows that there can never be a 
final eschaton in time: no last event, no end of 
all of God’s world when time (and purpose) 
shall be no more, or when, in Hindu fashion, 
man is finally and completely merged with God, 


losing individual personality. The eternal 
purpose which history is actualizing is that of 
inexhaustible creativity, including endless vari- 
ety in control of the Given, endless growth in 
individual powers, community, and love. 


V. History as Interpersonal, Rational Continuity 


It follows from what has been said that the 
main thread of history is interpersonal, rational 
continuity. Since this statement seems to be 
contrary to the cruel facts and the current 
theories, it requires explanation. 

To say that history is interpersonal, after 
what has been said before, requires no further 
elaboration at the moment. It needs emphasis, 
however, because many critics, notably Dewey, 
seem to believe that any view that stresses 
conscious personality must view the mind as a 
monad having no windows—no means of 
communication or interaction with the outside. 
The mind is not a prison, it is prehension. 
Each person affects and is affected by other 
persons. That history is social is almost a 
truism, save for artificial difficulties arising 
from misunderstandings. 

To say that history is rational, however, is 
much more dubious. The very meaning of the 
word “rational” is encrusted with historical 
ambiguities, and no matter how we define the 
rational, history seems to cry its irrationality 
aloud. History is largely sinful, and sin is ir- 
rational in its essence. History creates values 
and destroys them with almost equal impunity. 
Such contradiction is irrational. History under- 
takes impossible and self-destructive policies. 
History produces a Moses and a Pharaoh, a 
Christ and a Judas, a George Washington and 
a Benedict Arnold, a Kant and a Goethe fol- 
lowed by a Goebbels and a Hitler; it produces 
dreams of peace and harsh realities of war. Is 
history rational? Is a reasonable and just 
purpose in control of it all? Faith in God is at 
stake in this question. If God has willed history 
to be irrational, he is not God. 

Before attempting an answer to this search- 
ing question, let us, like the Scholastics, make 
a distinction. In certain senses, it is plain that 
a personalist—or any thinker who consults 
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experience—must deny that history is rational. 
If reason is confined to the reasonings of Aris- 
totelian or Symbolic Logic, then history is not 
logical. It does not consist of necessary deduc- 
tions from premises; it does not proceed by 
developing the necessary implications of prop- 
ositions. If reason means the a priori, no one 
could maintain that the course of history is 
rational in the sense of being predictable or 
deducible from a priori principles. A personal- 
istic definition of reason must be concrete, not 
merely abstract; must include the empirical as 
well as the traditional rationalistic factors; 
must consult all the evidence furnished by the 
whole person. Reason, for personalism, then, 
is an all-inclusive view of experience. It finds 
expression in Hegel’s concrete universal and 
his maxims that the true is the whole and the 
real is the rational. This last saying, often 
misunderstood, means that the real is what we 
think when we think inclusively and coher- 
ently. For Hegel, history is a slaughter-bench, 
yet rational. 

The two most essential elements in reason 
are, accordingly, inclusiveness and systematic 
unity. Reason includes all the ideal potentials 
of logic and norms as well as all the empirical 
potentials of brute fact and suffering. It is not 
reasonable to omit any factor; nor is it reason- 
able to judge history from the standpoint of 
any one factor—unless that factor can include 
all the others. 

Not only is reason an inclusive view; it is 
also a unified view. The mere summation of all 
facts is not sufficient; the facts must be seen 
consistently, systematically, in one synopsis. 
In this sense, if history is to be rational, some- 
how a unified principle must be found in it; 
unless ‘‘one increasing purpose runs,” history 
is irrational. 

A rational view of history, for example, must 
include all the facts—good and bad—about the 
U. S. A., and all the facts—good and bad— 
about the U. S. S. R. It must include all con- 
flict, struggle, tension, present facts and future 
possibilities, which might conceivably include 
some sort of world-wide victory for the Soviets. 
Let us face the contingencies. If we eventually 


come to terms with Russia, interpersonal co- 
operation will have triumphed at that stage. 
If we win in some sort of cold or hot war with- 
out genuine Russian co-operation, surely the 
telos is not yet, but it might be partly realized. 
The State Department and the Department of 
Defense are not entirely agencies of the King- 
dom of God. If we lose, and America for the 
first time in history suffers national humiliation, 
the situation for faith in divine reason would be 
akin to that of the prophetic party in Israel 
and Judah when defeat and exile impended, or 
for sincere Confederates at the outcome of the 
war between the states. Such a defeat for ‘‘our 
side”’ would be irrational only if there were 
ground for thinking that God’s purpose in the 
universe was the preservation of the American 
government, or if that defeat were the end of 
history and after that Calvary there were no 
hope for a resurrection. 

The sense in which history is rational is 
beginning to emerge. It is rational not because 
it is perfect or is entirely deducible from 
rational principles. History is rational because 
in all its sufferings and defeats and in spite of 
its errors and sins it always evidences the 
power of a controlling purpose that opens pos- 
sibilities for co-operative love, no matter how 
dark and hateful the situation may be. His- 
tory, then, with its wars and bombs and bac- 
terial warfare, is the price that God pays in 
order to have men who are free. It is rational 
because its purpose is rational. 

There remains the assertion that history is a 
continuity. This seems almost as dubious as 
the claim that it is rational. Discontinuities 
abound—tensions and failures. Picture the 
life-experience of an eighty-year-old German 
living behind the iron curtain. Could his life 
be regarded as a continuity? Or consider a 
similar Pole, or a Czech, or a Chinese, or a 
Negro who has traveled, or an inmate of a 
D. P. camp or of a Russian labor camp, or of a 
Nisei in the U. S. A., or of a conscientious 
objector, especially one who refuses to register. 
Consider the history of Boston from Puritan- 
ism to Catholicism, or of Los Angeles from 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The National Association of Biblical Instructors 


An Historical Account 


ELMER W. K. MOULD* 


“Let us now praise distinguished men, our 
forefathers before us.’”’ Chiefest among these 
is the founder both of this Association and of 
its Journal. 


Ismar J. Peritz 


Dr. Peritz said: “I had a colleague in Syra- 
cuse University who was associated with an 


+ association of teachers of mathematics and who 


edited its journal, called The Mathematics 
Teacher. We often met and he would inces- 
santly talk to me about what their association 
and its journal were doing. It was then that the 
thought came to me, ‘Why might we not have 
an association of Bible teachers and a jour- 
nal?’ ’! With this thought in mind he came to 
the meeting of SBLE at Columbia University 
in 1909 and talked the matter over with Prof. 
Irving F. Wood, of Smith College, Chaplain 
Raymond C. Knox, of Columbia University, 
and Prof. Olive Dutcher, of Mount Holyoke 
College, now Mrs. Laurence L. Doggett. Mrs. 
Doggett has written: “The outcome was that 


| Prof. Wood and I were detailed to get up a 


program for a session the next Christmas sea- 
son to convene wherever Bib. Lit. did, and to 


*A brief history of the “historian” will interest 
readers of this article. Elmer W.K. Mould began teach- 
ing Bible at Elmira College in September, 1919. Under 
the rules at Elmira, his retirement is mandatory June 
30, 1952. Professor Mould is himself one of those 
whom he has described as “the old guard” of the 
N.A.B.I. He joined the N.A.B.I. in 1921. He was 
president once (1934), secretary pro tem at least once, 
treasurer five years (1938-42), program chairman twice, 
and chairman of the nominating committee times too 
numerous to count. The editor would like to make 
mention of the little-known fact that for several years 
Professor Mould has read galley proofs of each issue of 
the Journal and has made a marked contribution to 
the accuracy of the finished product each quarter. 
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send invitations to people who might be in- 
terested to attend. We asked Genung of Am- 
herst to join us, and I remember writing Miss 
Kendrick to give a paper. At the first regular 
and launching session, Prof. Kent, who had 
come in reply to an invitation, was elected 
President. For quite some years thereafter I 
would see Prof. Peritz, and we had friendly 
fellowship outside as well as inside meetings. 
That was how I became really acquainted 
with him, and I was always impressed with a 
kind of modesty of manner united with much 
solid information and a scholar’s mental in- 
tegrity.’” 

Dr. Peritz never ceased to urge publication 
of a journal until it became an accomplished 
fact. In 1927 space was allotted to us in Chris- 
tian Education, and the Association elected Dr. 
Peritz Editorial Secretary. When the Associa- 
tion in 1932 voted to publish our own journal, 
Dr. Peritz was elected Editor. He served for 
five years, the most difficult period of its his- 
tory, because then our country was at the 
bottom of the economic depression. Prof. Eliza 
Kendrick said: “During the entire five years 
of his editorship there has been no fund avail- 
able for clerical help. The editing of the Jour- 
nal has therefore involved a large measure of 
physical energy as well as intellectual acumen, 
sound judgment, tact and the various other 
qualities demanded of an able editor.’ This 
historian can add that Dr. Peritz even went 
about soliciting advertising in an endeavor to 
strengthen the support of the Journal. 

In resigning his editorship in 1937 he said: 
“T have reached the age when even members 
of the Supreme Court retire. For personal rea- 
sons, then, and also for the sake of ‘new blood’ 
in its management, I have relinquished the 
editorship of the Journal. It has been a labor 
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of love. To those who have been associated 
with me, chief among them Profs. C. E. Purin- 
ton and J. W. Flight, I extend my hearty 
thanks. Long live the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors and its Journal of Bible 
and Religion.’ At that annual meeting in 1937 
a testimonial dinner was held in honor of Dr. 
Peritz. Prof. Eliza J. Kendrick, of Wellesley, 
was the principal speaker; she reviewed the 
part Dr. Peritz had played in our Association 
and expressed our appreciation of his great con- 
tribution. On behalf of the membership Dr. 
Peritz was presented with a briefcase. He re- 
sponded with a gracious speech in which he 
voiced his hopes for the future of NABI and 
JBR.5 In saying thanks for the briefcase, he 
remarked humorously that all through the pe- 
riod of his editorship he had been ‘minister 
without portfolio,” and that now he “‘had the 
portfolio but no longer the ministry.” Dr. 
Peritz was made an honorary life member of 
the Association 30 June 1946. 


The Founding Four 


Their names have already been mentioned. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that now, forty 
years after the founding of the Association, 
three of them are still living. 

Ismar John Peritz, Ph.D., Litt.D., S.T.D., 
was Professor of Semitic Languages and Liter- 
ature from 1896 and Professor of English Bible 
at Syracuse University from 1904 to 1933, 
since when he has been Professor Emeritus. 

Raymond Collyer Knox, B.D., S.T.D., D.D., 
was Chaplain of Columbia University from 
1908 to 1942, since when he has been Chaplain 
Emeritus. 

Olive Dutcher, M.A., B.D., was Associate 
Professor of Bible at Mount Holyoke College 
when NABI was founded. She taught there 
from 1904 to 1914, at Vassar 1914-1917, and 
at Wellesley from 1917 to 1935, when she was 
married to Mr. Laurence L. Doggett. 

Irving Francis Wood, Ph.D., D.D., was Pro- 
fessor of Religion and Biblical Literature at 
Smith College from 1893 to 1929. He died 29 
August 1934. 


K. MOULD 


Charles Foster Kent 


At the first, and organizing, meeting of the 
Association in 1910 Prof. Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D., Woolsey Professor of Biblical History 
and Literature in Yale University since 1901, 
was elected President. Dr. Peritz wrote of him: 
“Ever since its inception and for the fifteen 
years of its existence, Prof. Kent bore the chief 
responsibility of our Association, marked out 
its tasks, suggested its programs, and inspired 
its ideals.”*® Prof. Kent was a dynamic per- 
sonality. In his time our annual meetings 
started off with a dinner party, at the conclu- 
sion of which, while we were seated about the 
table, he would give his presidential address, 
which was always in the nature of an informal 
talk. Unfortunately there exists only the most 
incomplete record of some of his addresses. 
Your historian can list only the titles of Prof. 
Kent’s presidential addresses after he (the his- 
torian) joined NABI: in 1921, “Our Enlarged 
Horizon;’” in 1922, “The Curriculum of a 
State University School of Religion;’’’ in 1923, 
“The Place of the Bible in Modern Educa- 
tion;’””® in 1924, “Securing and Training Biblical 
Teachers.” 

At the 1924 meeting Prof. Kent was, of 
course, reélected President. His death occurred 
unexpectedly 2 May 1925. At the 1925 meeting 
a “Minute in Memory of Professor Charles F. 
Kent” was drawn up and presented by Prof. 
Irving F. Wood and Prof. Ralph K. Hickok, of 
Wells College, and ‘‘Charles Foster Kent, 
Teacher-Author—An Appreciation” was pre- 
sented by Prof. Millar Burrows of Brown Uni- 
versity. Both of these were published in Chris- 
tian Education.” 

Shortly before his death Prof. Kent delivered 
the George Dana Boardman Lecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania with the title, 
“Fundamentals of Christianity.” Through the 
kindness of Mrs. Kent and by permission of 
the University of Pennsylvania Press this lec- 
ture was reprinted in full in our Journal as a 
memorial to him on the occasion of NABI’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary." 

At the 1925 meeting ‘‘Mrs. Kent was present 
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and was made an honorary life member of the 
society.” We rejoice that she is still living. 


Carl Everett Purinton 


At the 1925 meeting, following Prof. Kent’s 
death, the Association was obliged to take 
stock of itself. In a paper, ‘The Function of 
the NABI,” Prof. Peritz said at that time: ““We 
have associated him so closely with our ex- 
istence that his unlooked for removal from our 
midst brings us face to face with the problem 
of our future. ... We have formed our Associa- 
tion; but here our development has become ar- 
rested and here lies our weakness: we have met 
year by year and had a good and useful time, 
but we have nothing tangible to show of the 
contribution we have made to our profession. 
After fifteen years of existence, we find our- 
selves substantially as we were when we started 
in the matter of recorded history or experi- 
ence.’ There were a few who felt that NABI’s 
day was done and that we should call it quits. 
The majority felt otherwise. The situation 
called for a young man who not only shared 
the vision but had the personal consecration 
and the energy for the task of making the As- 
sociation grow. That young man joined the 
Association in 1926, and this historian wishes 
to affirm his judgment, based on personal recol- 
lections and upon search of available records, 
that NABI owes its present strength and great- 
ness to Carl Everett Purinton more than to any 
other one member. 

Prof. Purinton was elected Secretary, De- 
cember 1927, and served in that capacity 
through 1937. For the years 1932-36 he also 
served as Treasurer. He first pulled the treasury 
out of a hole and then saw to it that the Associ- 
ation’s finances were really attended to. As 
Secretary he not only kept faithful records but 
carried out single-handed several promotion 
campaigns which involved a prodigious amount 
of labor, and his labor brought results. Your 
historian recalls hearing him say that he hoped 
to bring the membership up to 500. He did. 

When Dr. Peritz resigned as Editor of our 
Journal, Prof. Purinton was the logical choice 


for a successor, and he was elected Editor at 
the annual meeting in 1937. To appreciate 
what he has accomplished in twelve years you 
would have to do what this historian has done 
in preparing this paper, namely, go through 
the complete file of the Journal for all the 
years. It evidences steady growth in calibre 
and enrichment in scholarly quality. Carl 
Purinton has made the Journal what it is today 
and the Journal has made NABI what it is to- 
day. We will always be as strong as our Jour- 
nal is. 


Our Name 


“After college teachers had been gathering 
a few years, secondary-school teachers were 
invited to join with us.’ Our name then was 
“The Association of Biblical Instructors in 
American Colleges and Secondary Schools.” 
At the 1922 meeting, at Yale University, “it 
was voted to change the name of the Associa- 
tion to The National Association of Biblical 
Instructors.’”!® 

At the 1929 meeting, ‘occasioned by the re- 
port of the committee on closer relations be- 
tween the Eastern, Western, and Southern, 
branches of the Association, it was proposed 
that we change the name of our Association 
...to the ‘National Association of Teachers 
of Religion.’ The Eastern Branch voted not to 
make the change.’”” At that time our Editorial 
Secretary wrote in Christian Education: ““What 
is said may be but mere sentiment, namely, 
that the initials of our present name N A B I 
spell the word NABI, which is the common 
Hebrew word for Prophet. We do not know 
how this collection of letters came about, 
whether it was due to purpose, coincidence, or 
Providence, but it is nevertheless a striking 
fact. But we know that the Prophet, reaching 
his climax in Jesus, the Prophet of Nazareth, 
is the unique contribution of the Bible to uni- 
versal religion. There is sublime meaning in 
that name; for the Prophet has given to civili- 
zation its highest social, ethical, and religious 
ideals.” 

Prof. Mary E. Andrews in an editorial in 
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our Journal in 1941 raised the question whether 
the name should again be changed. “If any 
member feels that our present title is less com- 
prehensive than he desires, will he please sug- 
gest a better one or vigorously support the 
status quo?’’® Either suggestions were not forth- 
coming or there was plenty of vigor for status 
quo, for no more about it is on record, and we 
are still NABI. 


Our Aims 


The earliest formulation on record of the 
aims of our Association is in a report of Prof. 
Kent’s address at the second annual conference 
of the Midwest Branch at Chicago, June 1919, 
on “The Chief Objectives of Our Work.” He 
discussed five purposes: (1) To bring instruc- 
tors together in close fraternal relations; (2) 
To correlate results of experience; (3) To de- 
velop courses and methods; (4) To standardize 
Bible work in secondary schools; (5) To co- 
operate in establishing new departments in col- 
leges and in strengthening those now in exist- 
ence. He said that at the time there were over 
250 Bible departments in colleges.”° 

At the 1925 meeting, after Prof. Kent’s 
death, Dr. Peritz read a paper on ‘““The Func- 
tion of the NABI.” He discussed three things. 
(1) Orientation. “Ours is the delicate task to 
propagate the noblest ideals in the face of fun- 
damentalism at one extreme and a material- 
istic and mechanical philosophy at the other.” 
(2) Standardization. “On this phase (of rating 
institutions) our Association has done fine 
work. By setting a high standard, by grading 
the institutions accordingly, and by publishing 
the result, it has created a desire among the 
backward institutions to meet the requirements 
to be classed under the letter A.”’ (3) Publica- 
tion. Here again he urged that we publish our 
own Journal.” 

In her 1931 presidential address, Prof. Laura 
Wild, of Mount Holyoke, specifically distin- 
guished our aims from those of SBLE. “While 
we hope our contributions will always be based 
upon real scholarship, we were organized for 
mutual helpfulness as teachers and there is still 
a big part for us to play in just that function, 
which no other organization undertakes.” 
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Our aims are stated thus in our present Con- 
stitution: “The object of the Association shall 
be to work for more effective instruction in 
Bible and Religion, especially in secondary 
schools, colleges, universities, and theological 
schools.’”8 


The Constitution 


In her address at our 25th anniversary in 
1934 Prof. Eliza Kendrick, our historian for 
that occasion, said that at the first meeting 
“the drawing up of a constitution was en- 
trusted to Prof. Fowler.’ If any was drawn 
up then, it is not a matter of record. 

At the 1934 meeting, by vote of the Associa- 
tion, a committee was appointed “to make 
recommendations toward the establishment of 
an executive board, similar to that of the 
SBLE.’”® Subsequently the President for 1935 
“requested the committee to enlarge its func- 
tion to the extent of drawing up a constitution, 
which the rapid growth of the Association 
seems to make desirable.’”* The proposed Con- 
stitution was adopted at the 1935 meeting,” 
with certain exceptions which were adjusted 
and adopted at the 1936 meeting, and at the 
1937 and 1938 meetings further amendments 
were adopted. 

At the 1946 meeting the President appointed 
a “committee on sectional relationships and 
constitutional revision.’’ This committee’s re- 
port was the principal item of business at the 
1948 meeting.* 

Our Constitution now stands as printed in 
the Journal for July, 1949." 


Place of Meeting 


During the presidency of Prof. Kent, meet- 
ings were held at Columbia University, with 
two exceptions. The 1920 meeting was at The 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., and the experi- 
ment of meeting away from New York City 
was not a success.*® The 1922 meeting was at 
Yale University; that year Yale was host to 
six learned societies.*! Since 1926 the customary 
place of meeting has been the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York, exceptions being 
that the 1943 meeting was at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York,” the 1944 and 
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1945 meetings were at The General Theological 
Seminary in New York, and now this fortieth 
anniversary meeting is at Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in Cincinnati. 


Membership 


A notation in Christian Education in 1919 
says that the active membership was about 
200. At the 1925 meeting “the number of paid- 
up members was reported as one hundred and 
fourteen.”*> At the 1926 meeting it was voted 
“that a list of the members be mimeographed 
and sent out.’** Your historian possesses a 
copy of this mimeographed list. It contains 123 
names of paid-up members. Of those 123 mem- 
bers, there are 23 who have been members 
without interruption ever since and whose 
names are on the membership roll published 
in JBR in January 1949. These twenty-three, 
who may be considered to constitute the Old 
Guard, are: 


Beck, Dwight M., Mt. Union College, Alliance, O., 
now of Syracuse University. 

Beiler, Irwin R., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Burrows, Millar, Brown University, now of Yale 
University. 

Cadbury, Henry J., Harvard University. 

Chanter, W. G., Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., now of Madison, N. J. 

Crook, Margaret B., Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Curtis, Mrs. Muriel Streibert, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Dahl, George, Yale University. 

Howson, John H., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
now of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Kent, Mrs. Charles F., New York City, now residing 
in Farmington, Conn. 

Knox, Raymond C., Columbia University, now re- 
siding in Old Greenwich, Conn. 

Lyman, Mrs. Mary Ely, Union Theological Semi- 
nary and Barnard College, New York City. 

Mould, Elmer W. K., Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Muilenburg, James, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass., now of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

Peritz, Ismar J., Syracuse University, now residing 
in Winter Park, Fla. 

Purinton, Carl Everett, Cambridge, Mass., now of 
Boston University. 

Scott, William, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Smith, Louise P., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Strayer, Maude Louise, The Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

Walker, Rollin H., Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Walton, George, The George School, Newton, Pa. 

Wild, Laura H., Mount Holyoke College, now resid- 
ing in Claremont, Cal. 

Wilson, Mira, Smith College, now of Northfield 
School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass. 


There are five other names on that 1927 list 
whose active membership lapsed for several 
years. They are 


Dutcher, Olive, now Mrs. Laurence L. Doggett, a 
foundation member, resumed in 1935. 

Elliott, Harrison S., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, resumed in 1943. 

Lockton, Grace, Hood College, Frederick, Md., re- 
sumed in 1946. Now of Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

McMaster, W. H., Mt. Union College, Alliance, O., 
resumed in 1941. Now of Miami University, Florida. 

Sellen, Arthur G., Washburn College, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, resumed in 1944, 


The number of active paid-up members is 
reported to each annual meeting. There would 
be no value in enumerating such statistics 
here. From time to time there is published in 
our Journal a complete list of members with 
their addresses. These lists do indicate the 
numerical growth of our membership. 


1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
1937. 
1938. 
1941. 
1943. 
1944. 


249 names.” 
345 names.* 
471 names.*® 
504 names.” 
518 names.“ 
450 names.” 
494 names.* 
514 names.“ 
1946. 542 names. 
1949. 760 names. This list was com- 
piled 1 Oct., 1949. At the 1948 annual meeting it was re- 
ported that there were 801 members.** 


Presidents 


At the first meeting Prof. Irving F. Wood 
was chosen chairman for the meeting and Prof. 
Kent was elected President.” At the 1925 meet- 
ing Prof. Wood was again chosen chairman for 
the meeting and also was elected President. In 
accepting the Presidency he said: “I accept, 
for one year only.” That set a precedent which 
has been followed ever since, save that the 
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exigencies of World War II brought to Prof. 
Brightman the distinction of being President 
for a two-year term. Only two of our Presidents 
have been secondary-school folks. The roster 
of the Presidents and the titles of their presi- 
dential addresses are as follows. 


1910-1925. Charles Foster Kent, Yale University. 

1926. Irving F. Wood, Smith College. “Religious 
Values and Academic Training.” 

1927. Eliza H. Kendrick, Wellesley College. ‘“‘Bibli- 
cal Instruction in Its Relation to Church Loyalty.”49 

1928. Walter W. Haviland, Friends Select School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. “Should Our Biblical Courses be 
Popular?”’®° 

1929. Ralph K. Hickok, Wells College. “Some Ro- 
man Catholic Writers on Jesus.” 

1930. Irwin R. Beiler, Allegheny College. “Some Im- 
plications of Our Teaching Aims.” 

1931. Laura H. Wild, Mt. Holyoke College. “The 
Present Status of Bible Teachers: Can We Do Anything 
About It?’’s 

1932. Chester Warren Quimby, Dickinson College. 
“The Word of God.” 

1933. James Muilenburg, University of Maine. “The 
Legacy of Israel and Our Heritage.’ 

1934. Elmer W. K. Mould, Elmira College. “Our 
Privilege and Message in the Present Hour.’’®* 

1935. Florence M. Fitch, Oberlin College. ‘““National 
Association of Biblical Instructors.” 

1936. S. Ralph Harlow, Smith College. “Sharing the 
Bible in Strange Tongues.’ 

1937. Frank G. Lankard, Brothers College, Drew 
University. “Can an Ancient Book Teach Any Lessons 
to a Modern Machine Age?”’5? 

1938. Mary E. Andrews, Goucher College. ‘“God’s 
Continuing Revelation.’”’© 

1939. William Scott, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College. “‘The Teaching of Religion and the Demo- 
cratic Ideal.’”® 

1940. B. Harvie Branscomb, Duke University. “The 
Dramatic Instinct of Early Christianity.”® 

1941. Katharine H. Paton, Baldwin School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. Occasions, New Duties.’’® 

1942-43. Edgar S. Brightman, Boston University. 
“Authority and Personality.’’® 

1944. Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago, Ill. “What is a Christian College.”® 

1945. Mary Ely Lyman, Sweet Briar College. “The 
Unity of the Bible.” 

1946. J. Paul Williams, Mt. Holyoke College. “The 
Present Status of Research in Religion.”™ 

1947. Rolland E. Wolfe, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. “Higher Perspectives in Religion.’”’® 
~ 1948. Dwight M. Beck, Syracuse University. “The 
Teacher of Religion in Higher Education.” 
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1949. Selby Vernon McCasland, University of Vir- 
ginia. Bridge of Understanding.” 


Vice-Presidents 


Prior to 1919 there was probably no such 
officer as Vice-president. At the 1919 meeting 
Dr. H. G. Buehler of the Hotchkiss School was 
elected Vice-president for 1920.7 The Vice- 
president for 1921 was Prof. Laura H. Wild, 
Mt. Holyoke College;” for 1923, Dean T. R. 
Hyde of The Hill School.”* That was all until 
at the 1932 meeting “it was voted that the 
office of Vice-president should be created.’ 
The roster of the Vice-presidents since then is 
as follows. 


1933. Mira B. Wilson, Northfield School for Girls.” 

1934. Maude Louise Strayer, The Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.76 

1935. Leon A. Davison, Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
N. 

1936. A. Kathryn Rogers, The Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. 

1937. Paul J. Braisted, Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass.79 

1938. J. Paul Williams, Massachusetts State College.®° 

1939. Trude Rosmarin, The School of the Jewish 
Woman, New York City.®! 

1940. Herbert L. Newman, Colby College.™ 

1941. J. Philip Hyatt, Wellesley College.* 

1942-43. Muriel S. Curtis, Wellesley College.* 

1944. Mary Ely Lyman, Sweet Briar College.®* 

1945. T. Calvin Keene, Howard University.** 

1946. Virginia Corwin, Smith College.® 

1947. John Hutchison, Wooster College.® 

1948. Selby Vernon McCasland, University of Vir- 
ginia.®® 

1949. Virginia Corwin, Smith College.” 


It is now prescribed in our by-laws that “the 
Vice-president shall be nominated for President 
the following year.” 


Secretaries 


Practice has varied through the years; some 
years there have been two Secretaries, corre- 
sponding and recording; other years there has 
been only a Secretary. Some have served for 
one year only; others have served with fidelity 
for several years. At the first meeting Prof. 
Henry T. Fowler was elected Secretary.” 
Chaplain Knox wrote me that he had served 
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as Secretary for several years. From 1919 on 
the roster is as follows. 


1919. Raymond C. Knox, Columbia University, Cor. 
Albert E. Bailey, Worcester Academy, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Rec.* 
Chaplain Knox, Cor. 
T. R. Hyde, The Hill School, Rec. 
1921. T. R. Hyde, Sec.™ 
Mary Redington Ely, Vassar College, Cor. 
Frances H. Thompson, The Masters School, 
Elihu Grant, Bryn Mawr College, Cor. 
Ralph K. Hickok, Wells College, Rec.% 
Prof. Ely (later Mrs. Lyman), Cor. 
Prof. Hickok, Rec.” 
1925-28. Maude Louise Strayer, The Masters School, 
Cor. 
Prof. Hickok, Rec.® 
1929-36. Carl E. Purinton, Adelphi College. 
1937. Prof. Purinton, Cor. 
Marion J. Benedict, Sweet Briar College, Rec.! 
1938. Erminie Huntress, Wellesley College, Cor. 
Prof Benedict, Rec.!°! 
1939. Dr. Huntress, Cor. 
Beatrice L. Goff, Boston University, Rec.!@ 
1940-41. Narola Rivenburg, Baptist Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Cor. 
Dr. Huntress, Rec.!% 
1942. Dr. Rivenburg, Cor. 
Herbert L. Newman, Colby College, Rec.! 
1943-45. Dr. Goff, Mt. Holyoke College, Cor. 
Dr. Newman, Rec.!% 
Rachel H. King, Northfield School for Girls, Cor. 
Mary F. Thelen, Hollins College, Rec.!°° 
Jannette E. Newhall, Andover-Harvard Theo- 
logical Library, Cor. 
Dr. Thelen, Rec.! 
. Dr. Rachel King, Cor. 
Dr. Thelen, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
. Dr. King, Cor. 
F. Heisse Johnson, Brothers College, Drew Uni- 
versity, Rec.!9 


1920. 


1923. 


1924. 


1946. 


1947. 


The Treasury 


Who the Treasurer was during the first dec- 
ade of the Association is not on record. Per- 
haps it was Chaplain Knox. At any rate he was 
Treasurer for 1919 and 1920. It must have 
been with a whimsical smile that he reported 
to the 1919 meeting a balance of $54.99, “‘after 
a long period of poverty.’° Dues then was $1 
a year. The roster of the Treasurers is as fol- 
lows. 


1921-22. 
1923. 
1924-29. 
1930-31. 
1932-36. 
1937. 
1938-42. 
1943-46. 
1947-49. 
Just when the dues was increased to $2 a 
year is not clear, but it was that in 1930, cer- 
tainly. The sums which any treasurer had to 
handle during the first twenty-five years seem 
modest as we have gathered and tabulated 
them, but decided not to include them in this 
historical account. Twice the treasury got into 
the red. The first time was just before Prof. 
Purinton took over the job. A whole year had 
gone by without the sending out of bills or 
collection of dues. The result was a debt of 
$339.16 to Christian Education, for each mem- 
ber received that publication free in consider- 
ation of his dues. Already we have mentioned 
our indebtedness to Prof. Purinton for his 
service as Treasurer. The obligation to CE was 


Dumont Clarke, The Lawrenceville School.” 
Elihu Grant, Bryn Mawr College.!2 

Maude Louise Strayer, The Masters School."% 
Ellis E. Jones, Northfield School for Girls.!4 
Carl E. Purinton, Aldelphi College." 

Leon A. Davison, Blair Academy."'® 

Elmer W. K. Mould, Elmira College.” 
Dwight M. Beck, Syracuse University.''8 
Louis W. Norris, DePauw University.'9 


liquidated, the increased expense of publishing 
our own Journal was met so that the Associa- 
tion closed the year 1934 “‘free from debt and 
with sufficient money in the treasury to meet 
all outstanding bills.””!”° 


From 1933 through 1936 our Journal was 
published in only two parts each year. At the 
1936 meeting it was voted to publish it as a 
quarterly, but the annual dues of $2 was not 
changed. (Remember that it was at the bottom 
of the national economic depression.) The result 
was that the treasury went into the red again, 
to the amount of $185.68. At the 1937 meeting 
“it was voted unanimously to increase the dues 
from $2 to $3.”"! The indebtedness was liq- 
uidated and at the end of 1938 there was a 
balance of $161.35.” 

Beginning in 1938 it was prescribed that the 
Treasurer should present to the annual meet- 
ing a proposed budget for the ensuing year. 
In doing that at the 1938 meeting the then 
Treasurer laid down the principle that the bud- 
get for any year should be predicated upon the 
assumption that income for that year would 
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equal the income of the preceding year. If the 
income should prove to be greater, it would 
create a surplus; if less, the deficit would be 
offset by preceding surplus. That policy has 
been consistently followed ever since and ac- 
counts for the healthy state of the treasury 
now. When that surplus began to mount up, 
there was a suggestion that it be spent to sub- 
sidize some proposed committee work. It 
wasn’t done. 

Publication costs have sky-rocketed in recent 
years and made it necessary again to raise the 
dues. In 1945 it was raised to $3.50 a year," 
and in 1946 it was voted “that the Association 
offer a three-year membership for $10, as an 
alternative to the yearly membership of 
$3.50.’"4 This, plus the surplus that has been 
built up has kept our treasury in balance. Our 
surplus will be a defense against any financial 
difficulty for the forseeable future. 


The Journal 


During the first five years of NABI’s ex- 
istence no records of proceedings were any- 
where published. Beginning in 1915 proceed- 
ings were reported in Christian Education, 
through the generous proffer of its editor, Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly. Prof. Kent personally saw to 
such reports in CE. After his death, the reports 
were prepared by Prof. Ralph K. Hickok, of 
Wells College, as Editorial Secretary, for the 
years 1926 and 1927." 

Dr. Peritz was the founder of our Journal. 
At the 1925 meeting he said: “At the time 
when I first suggested the formation of the 
Association and occasionally afterwards, I gave 
expression to a sort of dream of mine that at 
some time this Association will publish its own 
Journal. The longer I think on this matter the 
more convinced I become that it is then we 
shall begin our real life and our most effective 
service.””°6 How true that opinion has turned 
out to be! At that 1925 meeting a committee 
was appointed to consider the matter and re- 
port at the next meeting.” 

At the 1927 meeting Prof. Eliza Kendrick 
was appointed a committee to secure an Edi- 
torial Secretary. She offered the task to Dr. 
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Peritz. In accepting he stipulated with Dr. 


Kelly that a portion of CE be designated the | 


Department of Biblical Instruction. In an- | 
nouncing this in CE, Dr. Peritz wrote: “What 
we may hope that this new step will do is to 
give concrete form to our corporate ex- 
istence.””?® That arrangement with CE began 
in October 1928 and continued through 1932. 
The amount of space allotted to us was in- 
creased in 1930, at added cost to us, of course.'*° 

Dr. Peritz kept reiterating that we needed 
a quarterly. At the 1931 meeting ‘‘a committee 
was appointed to take into consideration the 
feasibility of publishing an independent or sep- 
arate journal of the Association.’””*! The matter 
was discussed at length at the 1932 meeting. 
We were confronted with the requirement of 
paying more for the space we were getting in 
CE. To publish our own Journal would not 
require too much more than what we would 
have to pay out anyhow, and so, though the 
country was at about the bottom of the eco- 
nomic depression, “‘it was voted that the NABI 
should publish a journal, to be a quarterly, 
eventually, but for the present year to be 
limited to one or two issues as finances per- 
mit.” It was also voted that the title should 
be Journal of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors. Dr. Peritz was elected Editor. In 
the first issue he wrote: ‘“The Journal has come 
into being as a natural product of the Associ- 
ation’s history and development during the 
twenty-three years of its existence; and it must 
seem strange now that it did not appear long 
before. It is quite evident that we did not rush 
in the matter; and that its appearance now has 
come by mature and deliberate purpose.’ 
By the 1933 meeting a total of 102 new mem- 
bers joined NABI, and the Association was in 
better financial condition than at the end of 
1932.14 

For four years, 1933-36, JNABI was pub- 
lished in two parts. Dr. Peritz never let up on 
the idea that it should be a quarterly. At the 
1936 meeting he recommended that it be pub- 
lished as a quarterly under the title, Journal of 
Bible and Religion. The Association voted to do 
so, elected Dr. Peritz Editor, and also elected 
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a board of contributing editors." Editorially 
Dr. Peritz wrote: ‘The change into a quarterly 
was a result of a natural process of growth and 
will, it may be confidently expected, place the 
Journal on a level with the magazines of its 
kind....The change of name... indicates a 
broader scope in its mission....Its purview 
is to embrace not only the professional but the 
non-professional reader who has a vital interest 
in the cultural and religious aspects of the 
methods and results of academic study and 
teaching of Bible and religion....The sec- 
ondary title of the Journal, namely, A 
Quarterly Devoted to Academic Study and 
Teaching of Bible and Religion, defines more 
distinctly the specific sphere of the Journal.’’%6 

At the 1937 meeting Dr. Peritz resigned as 
Editor, because of his advanced age, and was 
made Editor Emeritus. The Association elected 
Prof. Carl E. Purinton as Editor, and he has 
filled that office ever since. 

The question of the differentiation of JBR 
and the Journal of Biblical Literature com- 
manded attention. JBL is dedicated to tech- 
nical research. Should JBR be concerned only 
with pedagogical matters? Editorially Prof. 
Purinton wrote: ‘We do not intend to neglect 
the teaching needs of our constituency. ... We 
are also interested in content. While we have 
no thought of competing with the JBL in the 
highly specialized field of technical research, 
it is part of our plan to present in scholarly but 
non-technical fashion the results of research and 
exegesis, 

A proposal at the 1939 meeting that the 
name of the Journal be changed once again 
came to naught. 

Evaluation of the Journal is not required in 
this history. That was done in 1944 very ad- 
mirably by the late Prof. Louise S. Eby, of 
Milwaukee-Downer College, in an article, 
“Eleven Years of the Journal.’ Since that 
appraisal was written, the most noteworthy 
new feature in the Journal has been the pub- 
lishing of Research Abstracts, begun in 1947, 
responsibility for which is assigned to a Re- 
search Editor. To date such abstracts have ap- 
peared for the fields of Old Testament (twice), 


New Testament, Archaeology (twice), History 
of Religions (twice), Psychology of Religion, 
Sociology of Religion, and European and Amer- 
ican Church History. 

Make no mistake about it. The Journal has 
made NABI what it is today. 


Notable Meetings 


In the perspective of the years certain meet- 
ings stand out as extraordinary. The first was 
the meeting of 1923, made thrilling by the 
presence on the program of the leading New 
Testament liberal scholar, Prof. Benjamin W. 
Bacon, of Yale University, and the arch funda- 
mentalist New Testament scholar, Prof. J. 
Gresham Machen, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Prof. Bacon spoke on ‘“‘The Biblical 
Teacher and Liberalism” and Prof. Machen on 
“The Biblical Teacher and Biblical Facts.” It 
was a dramatic occasion.'*® 

The meeting of 1933 evoked great praise in 
our Journal. “It was the best in the history of 
NABI.’ Prof. Peritz wrote that and he ought 
to have known, for he never missed a meeting. 
“The presidential address by Prof. Muilen- 
burg was a masterpiece in biblical exposition 
and inspiration. The excellence of the pro- 
gram provided by the committee in charge 
evoked the outspoken enthusiasm of those at- 
tending the sessions.”!“! The leading feature of 
that program was a symposium on “Teaching 
the New Testament.” The participants were 
Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, on ‘““The Synoptic Gospels;” Prof. Rollin 
H. Walker, of Ohio Wesleyan, on “‘The Pauline 
Epistles;” Prof. Amos. N. Wilder, of Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary, on “‘Apocalyp- 
tic;” Prof. Mary Ely Lyman, of Barnard Col- 
lege, on “The Fourth Gospel;” Prof. Ernest 
Findlay Scott, of Union Theological Seminary, 
on “Religious Values;” Prof. James T. Cleland, 
of Amherst College, on ‘Ethical Emphases;” 
and Prof. Walter Bell Denny, of Russell 
Sage College, on “Educational Values to be 
Achieved.” 

The twenty-fifth anniversary dinner in 1934 
was a memorable occasion. It was held at the 
Refectory of Union Theological Seminary in 
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New York. About 75 members and honored 
guests were present, among them Mrs. Kent, 
whose presence gave a consciousness of con- 
tinuity with the past. The historian for the oc- 
casion was Prof. Eliza H. Kendrick, of Wellesley 
College, “‘who sketched not only the history of 
the twenty-five years in our organization but 
also the development in the study and teach- 
ing of the Bible during the period.” Her ad- 
dress was published in full in the Journal.’ 
Dr. Peritz and Chaplain Knox of the Founding 
Four were present, as were five of the nine past 
Presidents. 

The 1940 meeting started with a pleasant 
innovation, a social hour and buffet supper in 
the Social Room at Union Seminary in New 
York on Sunday afternoon. Guests of the Asso- 
ciation at the supper and for the evening were 
certain members of the revision committee for 
the Revised Standard New Testament. Dean 
Luther Weigle, of Yale University, traced the 
development of English translations of the 
Bible, pointing out the desirability of the pro- 
posed (and since then completed) revision. He 
explained the make-up and procedure of the 
committee of sixteen on translation. Dr. James 
Moffatt spoke on “Some Outstanding Prob- 
lems of the Revisers.”’ Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, 
of Harvard, was prevented by illness from 
giving his paper on “Noteworthy Rejected 
Readings.” 

The 1948 meeting must likewise rank among 
the notable ones, especially because of the joint 
session with the SBLE and the American 
Schools of Oriental Research devoted to the 
then recently discovered Jerusalem Hebrew 
Scrolls. 


World War II 


The only dislocation which the war occa- 
sioned was the cancellation of the 1942 meet- 
ing. Notices of the meeting and copies of the 
program had already been sent to the members 
when the Office of Defense Transportation for- 
bade travel to such meetings. So the Treasurer 
had to hurry to get new notices of explanation 
printed and mailed to the membership. 

A series of four articles on the topic, ““Teach- 
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ing Religion in War Time,” by Profs. Charles 
S. Braden of Northwestern University, Henry 
Nelson Wieman, of Chicago, L. B. Hazzard, | 
of Illinois Wesleyan, and Arthur C. Wickenden, 7 
of Miami University, Oxford, O., appeared in | 
our Journal.'*® Another article on ‘‘War-time 
Adjustments in Teaching Religion,” by Prof. 
Clarence P. Shedd, of Yale University, and 
Rev. Granville T. Walker, University Christian 
Church, Fort Worth, Tex., also appeared.'* 

At the 1940 meeting the Executive Council 
took action to the effect that ‘The dues of 
Canadian members should be waived during 
present conditions, as we do not wish to lose 
this little group of members.’ 

The facilities of our customary host insti- 
tution, the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, were not available to us during war time. 
Hospitality was extended to us by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary and the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York during those 
years. 


Standardization 


In the course of the years the Association 
has sponsored several notable projects which 
we may profitably pass in review. At the very 
beginning there evidently was a committee on 
standardization, of which Prof. Wm. H. Wood, 
of Dartmouth, was chairman.'® The Religious 
Education Association had such a committee, 
of which Prof. Laura H. Wild, of Mount Holy- 
oke, was chairman. The objective was the es- 
tablishment of standards of teaching and equip- 
ment for a real department of Biblical Liter- 
ature or History.° Standardization was the 
subject for discussion at our 1915 meeting. 
“Out of that discussion arose the appointment 
of a standardization committee. In 1916 the 
report was adopted classifying colleges into 
four grades of biblical instruction. Thirty-two 
colleges were found under Group A. The pub- 
licity given by printing the names caused some- 
what of a scramble to rise to the upper classes 
and in 1918 out of 299 institutions, 79 were in 
the A group.’”®° The end result of this project 
was, in the words of Prof. Henry T. Fowler, 
the “outdating of the idea that anybody could 
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teach Bible in a college,’’*' and the establish- 
ment of the academic respectability of biblical 
teaching. 


The Book List 


In 1916 the Association published a list of 
“Two Hundred and Fifty Books Which Should 
Find Place in a College Biblical Reference 
Library.” For several years the list was in 
demand. Prof. Howson, of Vassar, later carried 
through a larger bibliography, under the aus- 
pices of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education.” 


The Syllabus 


The fostering of the adequate teaching of 
Bible in secondary schools has been one of the 
dominant concerns of NABI. The entire July 
1919 issue of Christian Education was entitled 
“The Definition of a Unit of Bible Study for 
Secondary Schools.”!* It was designated “A 
Partial Report of the Commission on the Defi- 
nition of a Unit of Bible Study for Secondary 
Schools.” The members of the commission were 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Council of Church Boards 
of Education, Chairman; Prof. Kent, Prof. 
Laura Wild, Prof. Lavinia Tallman of Teachers 
College, Dr. H. G. Buehler, of the Hotchkiss 
School, Profs. Ira M. Price and Herbert L. 
Willett of the University of Chicago, Prof. 
Vernon P. Squires of the University of North 
Dakota, and Mr. John E. Foster of the Iowa 
State Board of Education. That was the fore- 
runner of our Syllabus. 

At our 1924 meeting action was taken to 
create a committee “‘to study the subject of 
Bible courses which should be taught in pre- 
paratory schools.’ Further action was taken 
at the 1925 meeting. The outcome was the 
publication, in CE in May 1927,'5° of the re- 
port of the committee (Prof. Wild, chairman; 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Prof. Robert Seneca 
Smith of Yale University, Mr. Arthur Howe 
of the Taft School for Boys, Miss Maude 
Louise Strayer of the Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.) and of the “Course of Study for 
Secondary Schools Offering a Unit of Bible 
Work for College Entrance. Prepared by the 


Committee on Correlation of Bible Work 
in Secondary Schools and Colleges of the 
NABI.’ This was followed by the publica- 
tion, in November 1927,!* of the “Report of 
the Committee on Bibliography for Secondary 
Schools of the NABI (Prof. Wild, chairman; 
Prof. Muriel S. Curtis of Wellesley, Helen M. 
Farwell, Helen M. Rowley, and Sidney A. 
Weston.) At the 1927 meeting it was voted to 
adopt the course and it was ordered published 
in pamphlet form together with the bibliog- 
raphy.!* That was the first officially au- 
thorized publication of our syllabus. 

The syllabus has been revised several times, 
in 1932,'5 in 1935,!® in 1940,'* and there have 
been reissues without revision. At the 1948 
meeting it was reported by Dr. Rachel King 
of Northfield, now chairman of the committee, 
that the new revision is ready for printing 
when needed.!® 

At the 1931 meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed ‘‘to take up the matter of credits for 
work in preparatory schools toward college en- 
trance with the ultimate objective of securing 
College Board examinations.!® Prof. Herbert 
L. Newman, of Colby College, was chairman 
of the committee. Your historian would pause 
to pay tribute to Prof. Newman’s devotion to 
NABI. His report to the 1933 meeting was the 
most elaborate report by any committee ever, 
evidencing a prodigious amount of labor. It 
occupied twelve full pages in our Journal.!* 
In his report Prof. Newman mentioned the 
wide variety of text and reference books in use 
in secondary schools. At the 1934 meeting he 
strongly urged the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the existence or non-existence 
of suitable text and reference books in the field 
of biblical and religious instruction for use in 
secondary schools, in which he was ably sup- 
ported by Mr. Leon A. Davison of Blair Acad- 
emy.'® No action was taken. Our Secretary in 
his published report of the meeting said: ‘Is 
the Secretary correct in reading between the 
lines the implication that very few books at 
once scholarly and at the same time adapted 
to secondary school use now exist? If so, would 
it be worth while for this body to authorize a 
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committee to investigate the whole situation 
...and perhaps recommend to the National 
Association the sponsoring of publication of a 
series of books to meet this need?’ Prof. New- 
man reported again to the 1935 meeting on 
“The Needs and Opportunities for the Teach- 
ing of Bible and Religion in Preparatory 
Schools.’"® It was another elaborate study. 
Your historian desires to point out that NABI 
has not really met the need and opportunity 
disclosed in Prof. Newman’s several studies. It 
is no credit to the Association to disregard the 
results of such faithful and extensive work done 
in the Association’s interest and at our request. 
It tends to discourage members in future from 
taking a committee appointment seriously. 


Placement 


At the 1925 meeting Prof. Laura Wild 
“moved that we ask the Religious Education 
Association to consider seriously the question 
of a placement bureau for teachers of Bible.’® 
The motion was passed, but nothing came of it. 

In her 1931 presidential address Prof. Wild 
again stressed the long-standing need “of a 
central teachers’ bureau for the registration of 
candidates for positions and of positions avail- 
able... . Can we not get behind such a bureau 
and make it easier for candidates to find the 
right job?’”®* A committee was appointed to 
investigate the improvement of appointment 
facilities for colleges and secondary schools 
which reported to the 1932 meeting that “the 
committee did not find it advisable to assume 
the burden of conducting an appointment bu- 

The issue was raised again at the 1934 meet- 
ing as the result of a letter from Dr. Ivan G. 
Grimshaw to our Secretary inquiring: “Why 
could not NABI act as a kind of job clearing 
agency?””!”! By vote of the Association the Presi- 
dent appointed Dr. Grinshaw chairman of a 
Committee on Placement. Dr. Grimshaw took 
the matter seriously and frequently published 
in our Journal lists on “Personnel Exchange.”!”” 
Dr. Grimshaw served with fidelity through 
1942. In 1943 the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee was accepted by Prof. Eugene S. Ash- 
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ton, of Goucher College. Lists on ‘‘Personnel” 
continued to appear in the Journal.’ After 
1945 the work lapsed but was resumed in 1948 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Ira J. Martin 
III, of Berea College.” 


The Midwestern Section 


The Midwestern Section was formed at a 
conference held at the University of Chicago 
in June 1918. Prof. Rollin H. Walker, of Ohio 
Wesleyan, was selected as chairman for the 
year.”5 At the second annual conference at 
Chicago in June 1919, Prof. Kent was present 
and presided.”* So far as can be ascertained 
from Christian Education, the sequence of 
meetings and officers was as follows. 


1919. Univ. of Chicago. Pres., Prof. Wilson C. 
Wheeler, Washburn Col.; V. P., Prof. Wm. H. Wilder, 
Illinois Wesleyan Col.; Sec.-Treas., Prof. Herman H. 
Severn, Kalamazoo Col.!7 

1920. Univ. of Chicago, June 18-19. Pres., Prof. 
Chalmers Martin, Wooster Col.; V. P., Prof. F. B. 
Oxtoby, Huron Col.; Prof. W. C. Wheeler, 
Washburn Col." 

1921. Chicago, June 21-22. Pres., Prof. Ruby B. 
Neville, Jacksonville, Ill.; V. P., Prof. Homer K. 
Ebright, Baldwin Col.; Sec.-Treas., Prof. Wilson C. 
Wheeler, Washburn Col.!”9 

1922. Kansas City, Mo., June 20-21. Pres., Prof. H. 
K. Ebright, Baker Univ.; V. P., Prof. A. D. Veatch, 
Drake Univ.; Sec.-Treas., Prof. John P. Deane, Beloit 
Col. 

1923. No record in CE. 

1924. Chicago Theol. Sem. Pres., Prof. J. F. Balzer, 
Carleton Col.; V. P., Prof. Raymond B. Stevens, Grand 
Island Col.; Sec.-Treas., Prof. Pliny J. Allen, Jr., 
Lombard Col.!®! 

The next mention of the Section in CE pertains to a 
meeting in 1927 (presumably) which is put this way: 
“The Association of Teachers of Religion (formerly the 
Mid-West Branch of the NABI) met in Swift Hall, 
Chicago Divinity School, June 18 and 19,’”!82 

1929. The report of this meeting is captioned in CE: 
“Spring Conference of the Mid-West Section of Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Religion.” The meeting was held 
in April in Des Moines, Iowa, in conjunction with the 
REA. “The executive committee was instructed to 
secure the closest possible coérdination with the Eastern 
and Southern Associations.” Officers elected: Pres., 
Prof. E. E. Domm, North Central Col., Naperville, 
Ill.; V. P., Prof. Orville Jackson, Cornell Col.; Sec.- 
Treas., Prof. Frank G. Ward, YMCA Col., Chicago. 

1930. Lake Geneva, Wisc., June 13-15, in conjunc- 
tion with the Student Conf. of the YMCA for the Centra] 
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Region. There was discussion of “proposals which shall 
be submitted to other sectional organizations (East and 
South), looking towards a closer codrdination of effort 
and interest, and the setting up of a national organ- 
ization or committee.’84 The same officers were re- 
elected. The record mentions a winter meeting, in 
Feb. 1930.185 

1931. A winter meeting, Feb. 10-13, in conjunction 
with the ICRE at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, was an- 
nounced.'86 


In a “Report of the Annual Meeting of the 
NABI, 1931” in CE we read: ‘“‘The report of 
the committee appointed last year on relations 
with the Association of Teachers of Religion 
was approved.... The committee Considered 
‘the two organizations no longer commensurate, 
the Mid-Western section having broadened its 
scope to cover the field of religion generally, 
so that close coéperation is rendered difficult.’ 
... The committee recommended ‘that the pro- 
posal of a joint standing committee on matters 
of inter-sectional interest be approved.’ ’® 

Paul and Barnabas went their separate ways, 
and nothing further is recorded in the Book of 
Acts about Barnabas. The Association of 
Teachers of Religion must have ceased to be. 

The next record we find is that “Seven mem- 
bers of the NABI met Apr. 24, 1936, at the 
Presbyterian College of Christian Education, 
in Chicago. Communications with officials of 
the NABI in the East, relative to the possible 
founding of a Mid-Western Section, were re- 
viewed. It was the opinion of these seven that 
such section should be developed. . . . The Mid- 
Western Section was conceived of as fully loyal 
to the National Association, supplementing its 
endeavors and on guard against tendencies or 
operations which might be divisive or con- 
flicting.’”!8 ““As arranged and announced, mem- 
bers of the NABI met at the Oriental Insti- 
tute, University of Chicago, in an interval in 
the program of the Mid-West Branch of the 
SBLE, Oct. 30, 1936. The meeting approved 
the action of the Apr. 24 meeting in establish- 
ing the Section, and proceeded to organiza- 
tion.” Officers elected: Pres., Prof. Raymond 
R. Brewer, James Millikin Univ.; VP., Prof. 
Beatrice A. Brooks, Western Col.; Sec., Prof. 
Wm. E. Hunter, Pres. Col. of Chrn. Educ., 


Chicago.'*® Mr. Hunter has been reélected Sec- 
retary of the Section every year since. Meet- 
ings of the Section have been reported annually 
in our Journal by Mr. Hunter. The sequence 
of meetings and officers has been: 


1938. Oriental Institute, Chicago, Jan. 17-18. Pres., 
Prof. J. M. Wells, Hillsdale Col.; V. P., Miss F. E. 
Carman, Baptist Training School, Chicago.!” 

1939. Northwestern Univ., Jan 16-17. Pres., Prof. 
C. S. Braden, Northwestern; V. P., Prof. Louise S. Eby, 
Milwaukee-Downer, Col.! 

1940. Presbyterian Theol. Sem., Chicago, Feb. 2-3. 
Pres., Prof. A. R. King, Cornell Col.; V. P., Prof. Arthur 
C. Wickenden, Miami Univ., Ohio.!” 

1941. Oriental Institute, Chicago, Feb.’ 9-10. Pres., 
Prof. I. S. Corn; V. P., Prof. Edward E. Domm.!% 

1942. There is no record of a meeting in JBR. Pre- 
sumably it was omitted, because of wartime travel 
restrictions. 

1943. Though a meeting was announced for Jan. 15- 
16 at Northwestern University, there is no account of 
the meeting in JBR; presumably it was omitted at the 
request of the ODT, as was the New York meeting for 
Dec. 1942. 

1944. Presbyterian Theol. Sem., Chicago, Jan. 14- 
15. Pres., Prof. T. P. Stephens, Aurora (IIl.) Col.; V. P., 
Prof. E. C. Colwell, Univ. of Chicago. 

1945. Northwestern Univ., Jan. 12-13. Pres., Chas. 
F. Kraft, Albion Col.; V. P., Mr. Hardigg Sexton, 
Culver Military Academy.!% 

1946. Garrett Bibl. Inst., Evanston, IIl., Jan. 11-12. 
Pres., Prof. Carl E. Purinton, Beloit Col.; V. P., Prof. 
Elizabeth Lam, Western Reserve.!” 

1947. Seabury-Western Theol. Sem., Evanston, III., 
Jan. 17-18. Pres., Prof. H. T. Houf, Ohio Univ.; V. P., 
Prof. E. P. Blair, Garrett Bibl. Inst.1% 

1948. Chicago Lutheran Theol. Sem., Maywood, IIl., 
Jan. 16-17. Pres., Prof. Thos. S. Kepler, Oberlin; V. P., 
Prof. Paul E. Davies, McCormick Theol. Sem.1% 

1949. McCormick Theol. Sem., Chicago, Jan. 21-22 
Pres., Norman B. Johnson, Park School, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Prof. Edw. M. McKown, Evansville Col.? 


We rejoice in the strength of the Midwestern 
Section and its full integration within the total 
Association. 


The Southern Section 


“A Southern Branch of the NABI was or- 
ganized at Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 1, 1923.” 
Officers chosen were: Chairman, Prof. Chas. 
F. Chapin, Southwestern Presbyterian Uni- 
versity, Clarkesville, Tenn.; Vice-Chairman, 
Prof. Edward G. Mackay, Birmingham-South- 
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ern College, Birmingham, Ala.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. Christian Dale, Mississippi 
Synodical College. “It was decided to hold 
annual meeting in connection with the yearly 
gathering of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges.?! 

The first regular meeting was held at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., July 15-16, 1924. Prof. Chapin 
was elected President, Prof. Mackay Vice- 
president, and Prof. John Knox, Emory Uni- 
versity Secretary-Treasurer.*” 

That is all that is on record concerning the 
Southern Section. A certain paper ‘‘presented 
at the Annual Meeting of the Southern Sec- 
tion of the NABI, Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 
8, 1929,” was published in Christian Education, 
and the Section is mentioned incidentally in 
CE in 1929 and again in 1930.2 When it 
ceased to be, or whether it continued as an or- 
ganization detached from NABI, your historian 
does not know. Certainly NABI had no South- 
ern Section since then until this year. The 
October 1949 number of JBR contains an ac- 
count of the organization of ‘The Southern 
Section of the NABI” at a meeting at Emory 
University, Atlanta, March 28-29, 1949. 


Intersectional Relationships 


Throughout the years the main, or national, 
organization has met annually in New York 
City, which fact has inclined many members 
to look upon it as the Eastern Section, al- 
though at nearly every meeting in New York, 
certainly of late years, there have been mem- 
bers in attendance from all sections of the 
United States and from Canada. Closer inter- 
sectional relationship has always been a de- 
sideratum, but its achievement a problem. At 
the annual meeting in 1947 the then President 
appointed 2 Committee on Sectional Relation- 
ships.2* This committee has taken its task 
seriously and has promoted the formation of 
Sections on the Pacific Coast 12 May, 1948, 
and in the South and the Rocky Mountain Sec- 
tion, 15 October 1949. May these newly consti- 
tuted Sections flourish! 

There have been some of us who for years 
have contended for a deliberately planned joint 
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meeting of the National, or Eastern, body and 
the Midwestern Section. It never has been an 
actuality until this present meeting. We re- 
joice in it! 


Conclusion 


It was two years ago (1947) that President 
Wolfe, on behalf of the Council, requested me 
to prepare this history of NABI. It has been 
a delight to do it, for it has caused the past to 
live around me. The stalwarts of yesteryears 
were a goodly fellowship. 

Forty years lie behind us. Our journey has 
by no means been a wilderness wandering. 
NABI is a very different and much greater or- 
ganization today than it used to be. That is as 
it should be. Time and again new occasions 
have taught us new duties. The same will be 
true in the years that lie ahead. May the com- 
ing generations never forget what the “B” 
stands for in our title. Keep the Bible fore- 
most. Joshua 1:8, originally addressed to an 
ancient people who had just concluded a sig- 
nificant forty-year period in their experience, 
may be adapted as a fitting exhortation with 
which to close: “This book shall not depart out 
of thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate thereon 
that thou mayest observe to teach according 
to all that is written therein; for then thou 
shalt make thy way prosperous and then thou 
shalt have good success.” 


APPENDIX 


For the sake of the record, the following is an index |} 
of papers presented at meetings of NABI or one of its : 
Sections which were published in whole or in summary | 
in Christian Education before NABI published its own 
Journal. 


CE, iii/1, Oct. 1919. Given at Midwest Sec., June 
1919:— 

pp. 7-11. Types of Religious Work for Which We May 
Definitely Train Our Students. by Prof. Robt. Scott 
Calder. 

pp. 11-12. Contribution of Education to Religious 
Interests. By Prof. Earle E. Eubank. ¢ 

pp. 12-14. Religious Difficulties of College Studenis § 
and How to Meet Them. By Prof. Wilson C. Wheeler. 

pp. 14-15. Religious and Moral Conditions in Our 
Schools and Colleges. By Pres. Lynn Harold Hough. 


Addresses delivered in N. Y., Dec. 1918:— 
pp. 16-19. Necessary Reudjustmenis in Our College 
Curriculums. By Prof. W. H. Wood. 
pp. 19-21. How to Make Our Teaching Contribute to 
the Permanent Peace of the World. By Prof. Geo. A. 
Barton. 
pp. 22-25. The Influence of the Bible on American 
Democracy. By Prof. Henry T. Fowler. 
pp. 25-29. The Use of the Bible in Teaching National 
Ideals. By Prof. Laura H. Wild. 
pp. 30-32. Bible Teaching for Economic Reconstruction. 
By Prof. Jesse H. Holmes. 
CE, iv/2, Nov. 1920. Given Dec. 30-31, 1919, at 
Columbia :— 
pp. 9-11. Modern Methods in Teaching. By Prof. 
Frank McMurry, Columbia. 
pp. 11-22. Connecting the College Biblical Work with 
the Theological Seminary. By Prof. Geo. Dahl, Yale, 
and Prof. Wm. H. Wood, Dartmouth. 
pp. 22-26. One Way to Study the Pentateuch. By Prof. 
Irving F. Wood. 
pp. 26-32. One Way to Teach the Prophets. By Prof. 
Robt. Seneca Smith. 
pp. 32-34. Teaching the Apocrypha and Pseudepig- 
rapha. By Prof. Henry T. Fowler. 
pp. 35-36. The Use of Stereopticon Slides and Other 
Illustrations. By Prof. F. L. Day, of Randolph-Macon 
Col. 
At June 18-19, 1920 meeting, Midwest Branch:— 
pp. 38-39. What Subjects Are Needed in a College 
Bible Course? By Prof. R. B. Stevens, Grand Island Col. 
pp. 40-45. Dramatic Elements in Hebrew Literature. 
By Prof. Ruby B. Neville, Jacksonville, Il. 
pp. 45. How to Teach the Life Work of Jesus and Paul. 
By Prof. W. H. Stearns, McKendree Col. 
CE, v/2, Nov. 1921. At June 18-19, 1920 meeting, 
Midwest Branch:— 
A Course in the History of Religions. By Prof. John 
P. Deane, Beloit. 
At Dec. 28-29, 1920 meeting at The Hill School:— 
pp. 16-20. Our Enlarged Horizon. Presidential ad- 
dress, Prof. Kent. 
pp. 20-22. The Study of the Bible as Literature. A 
discussion. 
pp. 20-22. The Teaching of Old Testament Narratives 
to Secondary School Students. By M. W. Stackpole, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
pp. 22-27. The Problem of Textbooks for Bible Study 
in Secondary Schools. A discussion led by Prin. Walter 
M. Haviland. 
pp. 30-32. A Laboratory Course in Biblical History 
and Geography. By Prof. Albert E. Bailey, Boston Univ. 
p. 36. Outline Course on the Bible as Literature and in 
Literature. By Prof. F. B. Oxtoby, Huron, S. D., Given 
at June 21-22, 1921 meeting in Chicago. 
CE, vi/2, Nov. 1922. Given at Dec. 29-30, 1921 meet- 
ing at Columbia:— 
pp. 75-92. The Status of Religious Education in Our 
Colleges. By Prof. Laura Wild. 
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pp. 93-96. Should the Bible Be a Required or an 

Elective Study in Our Colleges? By Rev. Chas. B. Chapin. 

pp. 98-108. Aims and Methods of Teaching Missions. 

By Prof. Homer K. Ebright. 

pp. 108-114. The University of Michigan Course in 
Biblical Literature. By Prof. W. R. Humphreys. 

pp. 117-120. The Value of College Courses in Bible 
to the Student. By Harry Coker. Given at Midwest 

Section at Kansas City, Mo., June 20-21, 1922. 

CE, vi/4, Jan. 1923:—The Relation of Bible Depts. to 
the Curricula of Liberal Arts. By Robt. L. Kelly. 
Given at the Yale meeting, Dec. 30, 1922. 

CE, vi/7, Apr. 1923. The entire number was on the 
1922 meeting at New Haven, Conn., Dec. 29-30, 
1922, in conjunction with five other societies. 

pp. 349-355. The Curriculum of a State University 

School of Religion (meaning Iowa), by Prof. Kent. 

pp. 355-357. The Relation of Bible Depts. to the Cur- 
ricula of Liberal Colleges. By Robt. L. Kelly. 

pp. 357-361. The Content of a Pre-theological Course. 
By Prof. H. J. Cadbury, of Harvard. 

pp. 361-374. A Course of Study in the History of 
Religions. By Prof. Robt. E. Hume, of Union Theol. 
Sem. 

pp. 374-384. Fundamentalism—lIts Rise and Progress. 
By Prof. Wm. H. Wood. 

pp. 384-391. What to do with Enthusiasm for Biblical 

A pocalyptics. By Prof. W. C. Whitford, Alfred Univ. 

pp. 392-399. The Teaching of Jesus Concerning Social 

Pleasure in the Synoptic Gospels. By Prof. Laura H. 

Wild. 

pp. 399-406. The Biblical Material on the Economic 
Problems of Today. By Prof. Ralph Hickok, Wells Col. 

pp. 406-415. The Biblical Material on Political Prob- 
lems. By Prof. I. R. Beiler. 

CE, vii/4, Jan. 1924:— 

pp. 172-174. Curriculum Codrdination Between the 
College and the Theol. Seminary. By Wallace N. Stearns, 
Ill. Woman’s Col., Pres. of Western Branch. 

pp. 174-178. Interpreting the Church to Students. By 

Prof. S. R. Braden, Bible Col. of Missouri. 

CE, viii/3, Dec. 1924. Read at Annual Meeting, N.Y., 
Dec. 26-27, 1923:— 

pp. 64-66. The Place of the Bible in Modern Education. 
By Prof. Kent. 

pp. 66-68. The Biblical Teacher and Liberalism. By 
Prof. Benj. W. Bacon, of Yale Univ. 

pp. 68-76. The Biblical Teacher’s Scholarly Responsi- 
bilities. By Prof. Henry T. Fowler, Brown Univ. 

pp. 76-82. The Academic Obligation of the Bible 
Teacher. By Prof. Irving F. Wood, Smith Col. 

pp. 82-87. Teaching the Bible from the Literary Angle. 
By Prof. James Muilenburg, Univ. of Nebraska. 

pp. 87-98. The Biblical Teacher as Creator of Religious 

Harmony. By Prof. Mary Redington Ely, Vassar Col. 

pp. 98-107. The Biblical Teacher and Biblical Facts. 

By Prof. J. Gresham Machen, Princeton Theol. Sem. 

pp. 107-111. Recent Lives of Christ. By Director 

Elbert Russell, Woolman School. 
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CE, ix/3, Dec. 1925. Read at Annual Meeting, N.Y., 
Dec. 26-27, 1924:— 
pp. 71-72. Present Aspects of Religious Education in 
China. By Prof. Laura Wild, Mt. Holyoke Col. 
pp. 73-76. The Aititude of the Undergraduate to Bible 
Study. By James Muilenburg, Yale Univ. 
pp. 77-80. Training the Preparatory School Student 
for the Biblical History Elective for College Entrance. By 
Miss Claudine Clements, National Cathedral School, 
Washington, D.C. 
pp. 80-86. Principles of Curriculum Building in Re- 
ligious Education. By Prof. Robt. Seneca Smith, Smith 

Col. 

pp. 87—90. First Kings and the Problem of Religious 

Syncretism. By Prof. Julius Seelye Bixler, Smith Col. 

pp. 90-92. The Bible as a Psychological Textbook. By 

John Howard Howson, Columbia. 

pp. 93-95. The Relative Religious Interests of Fresh- 
men and Seniors. By Mark L. Entorf, Columbia. 
pp. 95-98. The Project Method in Biblical Instruction. 

By Mrs. Ellen E. Webster, Wheaton Col. 

CE, x/3, Dec. 1926, Given at Dec. 1925 meeting, N.Y., 
Earl Hall:— 

pp. 139-145. The Function of the NABI. By Ismar J. 

Peritz, Syracuse. 

pp. 145-148. How Are the Schools Meeting the Present 
Situation?—A Concrete Case. By Maude Louise Strayer, 
The Masters School. 

pp. 148-150. Problems of the College Bible Teacher. 

By Profs. Eliza H. Kendrick, Wellesley, and Irving F. 

Wood, Smith Col. 

CE, x/9, June 1927. Given at Dec. 1926 meeting, N.Y., 
Philosophy Hall, Columbia Univ.:— 

pp. 574-580. Religious Values and Academic Training. 
Presidential address by Prof. Irving F. Wood, Smith 
Col. 

pp. 581-582. The New Task of the College Biblical 

Department. By Prof. Mary Ely Lyman. 

CE, xi/4, Jan. 1928, pp. 224-233. Biblical Instruction in 
Its Relation to Church Loyalty. Presidential ad- 
dress by Prof. Eliza H. Kendrick, Wellesley, N. 
Y., Dec. 28, 1927. 

CE, xii/7, Apr. 1929:— 

pp. 421-422. Qualifying as Biblical Instructors. Edito- 
rial by Prof. Peritz. 
pp. 422-426. The Growing Teacher. By W. R. Cullom, 

Wake Forest Col. Given at a Southern Branch annl. 

mtg., Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 8, 1929. 

CE, xii/9, June 1929, pp. 554-558. New One Volume 
Bible Commentaries. Editorial by Prof. Peritz. 
CE, xiii/1, Oct. 1929. pp. 33-37. The Authority of the 

Bible Restated. Editorial by Prof. Peritz. 

CE, xiii/6, pp. 397-406. Some Roman Catholic Writers 
on Jesus. Presidential Address by Prof. Ralph K. 
Hickok, Wells Col., N. Y., Dec. 31, 1929. 

CE, xiii/7, Apr. 1930. pp. 480-491. Tradition and Mod- 
ernism in Philosophy. By Prof. Wilbur M. Urban 
Dartmouth. Given at annual mtg., N. Y., Dec. 31, 
1929. 
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pp. 491-498. Teaching Content from a Philosophy of 

Religion. By Prof. Georgia Harkness, Elmira Col., at 

N. Y. meeting, Dec. 31, 1929. 

CE, xiii/8, May 1930:— 

pp. 590-596. Studying the Bible with Budding Scien- 
tists. By Prof. Irwin R. Beiler, Allegheny Col. 

pp. 597-602. The Pedagogical Value of Word Studies 
in the Teaching of Biblical Literature, by Prof. Carl Sum- 

ner Knopf, Univ. of So. Cal., Visiting Prof. of O. T., 

Yale Univ. 

CE, xiii/9, June 1930. pp. 678-681. The Religion of 
Pentecost in Modern Terms. Editorial by Prof. 
Peritz. 

CE, xiv/5, Feb. 1931. Given at Annual Meeting, N. Y. 
Dec. 31, 1930:— 

pp. 632-641. Some Implications of Our Teaching Aims. 

Presidential address by Prof. I. R. Beiler, Allegheny Col. 

pp. 642-645. Teaching the Bible for Life Values. By 

Prof. A. Bruce Curry, Union Theol. Sem., N. Y. 

CE, xiv/7, Apr. 1931. pp. 730-735. Contemporaneity in 
the Teaching of the Bible: The Jewish Students’ Criti- 
cism of Bible Teaching. By Rabbi Baruch Braun- 
stein, Counselor to Jewish Students, Columbia. 

CE, xiv/8, May-June, 1931. pp. 798-800. The Proph- 
ets, Paul, and Today. By Prof. Chester Warren 
Quimby, Dickinson Col. 

CE, xv/1, Oct. 1931. Given at Annual Meeting, N. Y., 
Dec. 1930:— 

pp. 38-45. Shall Prospective Ministerial Students 
Study Bible While in College? By Prof. Geo. Dahl, Yale. 

pp. 46-53. The Combination Course in Arts and The- 
ology. By Prof. I. J. Peritz. 

CE, xv/2, Nov. 1931. pp. 126-129. Religion in Higher 
Education. Editorial by Prof. Peritz. 

CE, xv/6, March 1932. pp. 376-386. The Present Status 
of Bible Teachers: Can We do Anything About It? 
By Prof. Laura W. Wild, Mt. Holyoke, Presiden- 
tial Address, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1931. 

CE, xv/8, May 1932. pp. 484-5. Religious Education 
Minus Bible. Editorial by Prof. Peritz. 

CE, xvi/1, Oct. 1932. pp. 52-53. Re-interpreting Jesus. 
Editorial by Prof. Peritz. 
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COURSE in the History of Religion is 
indispensable for interpreting inter- 
racial, intercultural, and international 

problems. The nature of the course is such 

that students and teachers can foster the spirit 
of a one-world philosophy of life. In approach- 
ing such a course, it is essential to have an 
open-minded attitude. The Christian teachers 
of the subject are often tempted to place Chris- 
tianity over against other religions. Compari- 
son is profitable, but not without danger in it. 

The teacher should resist every temptation to 

make the course a course in Christian apolo- 

getics. 

Some critics have branded Oriental religions 
as other-worldly, mystic, esoteric, impractical, 
and life-negating. Such charges come only 
from those who have made a superficial study 
of Oriental religions. There can be little doubt 
that some elements of negativism are found in 
some Oriental religions. One should be careful 
when he uses such terms as “negative,” or 
“life-negating,”’ with reference to the teaching 
of Oriental religions. He should be specific as 
to which point is negative in which religion. 
Furthermore, he should make clear whether it 
is negative as interpreted by the West or by 
the East. It is highly important to know that 
what the West calls negatives in Oriental 
religions are not considered as negatives by the 
East itself. Some Christians are responsible for 
such a statement as ‘‘Oriental religions are life- 
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The Meaning of Negativism in Oriental 
Religions 
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negating religions, while Christianity is a life- 
affirming religion.”’ Some religious isolationists 
may take literally what Adolf Harnack said: 
“He who knows this religion knows all re- 
ligions.”” But the celebrated words of Max 
Miiller should be our motto: “He who knows 
but one religion knows none at all.” If Oriental 
religions were life-negating and had not con- 
tained some life-affirming elements, they would 
not have survived more than two thousand 
years. 

Take Confucianism, for example. There is no 
more practical, mundane, and humanistic 
religion than Confucianism. Confucianism is 
an art of living here and now. The sum total of 
the Confucian teaching is best expressed in the 
term, Jen. This word is usually translated as 
“benevolence,” but a more meaningful trans- 
lation would be “altruism.” Jen is a person’s 
attitude toward the second person, or the 
alter ego. One should be a person and should 
treat others as persons. There is not much dif- 
ference between Jen and the Biblical saying, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
According to Confucius, the problems of the 
world will be solved, if the doctrine of Jen is 
applied to the social, political, national, and 
international problems. “Jen is the doctrine 
of man,” and “Jen is to love man and knowl- 
edge is to know man.”! The Golden Rule of 
Confucius is the actual application of the doc- 
trine of man: ‘“‘What you do not want done to 
yourself, do not do unto others.’” His Golden 
Rule is sometimes called the “Silver Rule,” 
because it is stated in the negative form. From 
the standpoint of Confucius, there is not much 
difference between the Golden Rule of Jesus 
and the “Silver Rule.” He may be called a 
humanist par excellence. He was intensely 
interested in the problems of man and the 
world. For this reason, he laid down a more 
practical and practicable rule of life rather 
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than the highest ideal rule of life. In our daily 
practice, after all, we always start from the 
negative to the positive. We must cease to love 
the world before we can love God. Confucius 
did not give a specific teaching on the question 
of God and the future life. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that he was an atheist or skeptic. 
His concern for man and the world was so 
great that the question of God and future life 
did not bo’ >r him. He simply admitted his in- 
tellectual imitation. It is abundantly clear 
that Confucianism in this respect is not a life- 
negating religion, but a life-affirming one. 

Buddhism is criticized usually as a pessi- 
mistic, anti-social, and life-negating religion, or 
a philosophy of nihilism. The central theme and 
subject matter of Buddhism is the problem 
of suffering. Whether we condemn Buddhism 
or not, suffering is universal, and it is a peren- 
nial problem of man and a “stubborn fact” of 
life. One can never escape from this reality 
whether he be a Pollyanna philosopher or a 
member of the Optimist Club. Buddha is 
putting his finger on the most sensitive spot in 
man. For this very reason, Buddhism has pros- 
pered and survived until today. The familiar 
Four Noble Truths are: life is suffering; 
suffering is caused by desire; the deliverance 
from suffering is the elimination of desire; the 
elimination of desire is through the Eightfold 
Path (right view, right effort, right living, etc.). 
The cause of suffering is within us, not without; 
suffering is due to inner desires, cravings, lust, 
and pride. What modern psychology is trying 
to discover was already discovered by Buddha 
some twenty centuries ago; in fact, he did a 
better job. One could not say that the inten- 
tion of the Four Noble Truths and the Eight- 
fold Path is entirely negative; they certainly 
have some positive values. 

Let us take a look at the doctrine of Nir- 
vana. It seems that this term has been mis- 
understood and misinterpreted by many non- 
Buddhists as well as by some Buddhists. 
According to Hinayana Buddhism, it is 
“extinction of illusions,” but in Mahayana 
Buddhism the term means the attainment of 
truth or enlightenment.’ Nirvana, then, could 
not mean the extinction or annihilation of 


desire and self. If this were the true meaning 
of Nirvana, we would be in a difficult position 
to explain the life of Buddha after his Great 
Enlightenment. He lived for forty-five years on 
earth as the enlightened Buddha. Nirvana 
means the attainment of peace of mind in this 
very life and eternal rest after death. Where is 
Nirvana? Probably one of the best answers to 
this question is found in the Gospels: “The 
kingdom of God is within you.” There are two 
kinds of life: the higher or Buddha life above, 
and the lower or animal life below. The Lotus 
Sutra teaches that every man has in himself a 
potential Buddha. In other words, every man 
has ‘‘a divine spark” in him. Buddha exhorted 
his followers to renounce the lower or animal 
life, but he urged them to develop the higher 
or Buddha life. One must have Nirvana in this 
world so that he may enter eternal Nirvana 
after death. The Nirvana attainable in this 
world is called limited or relative Nirvana. 
The Nirvana attainable after death is called 
Pari-Nirvana or Super-Nirvana. A Christian 
saint said, ‘“‘The peace in heaven will not be 
different from the one I have now.” According 
to Buddhist expression, he attained Nirvana. 
Nirvana attainable in this life is perfect peace 
and tranquility of mind and liberation from 
evil desires. If we say that Nirvana means the 
complete cessation of existence, we are forced 
to admit that Buddha was not liberated until 
he died. Rhys Davids shows that the Pali word 
“liberated” is used with reference to living 
persons, not to dead saints.‘ The significant 
point in the doctrine of Nirvana is that Nir- 
vana is attainable in this world. In this 
respect, Buddha’s teaching is positive and life- 
affirming. 

The ideal life, as conceived by Buddhism, is 
best expressed in the symbol of the lotus flower. 
As a matter of fact, the lotus flower is the 
symbol of life in the East. The lotus grows and 
lives in mud and water, but its flower rises 
high above the water, pure, lovely, unsoiled. 
It is entirely free from the objects it touches. 
It is a symbol of pure and noble life in a world 
of imperfections and inconsistencies. One lives 
in contact with the world, but he can be free 
from selfish and ignoble desires. A similar idea 
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is expressed in the Gospels: “I pray not that 
thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldest keep them from the evil. 
They are not of this world, even as I am not of 
this world.” 

Oriental religions teach that the things of 
the world are not ultimately real or permanent. 
This is another reason for condemning Oriental 
religions as negative. But the point is that the 
ultimate salvation or the Summum Bonum 
is not found in the material, changing, and 
phenomenal things. The ultimate salvation is 
found only in the unchanging and permanent 
reality which transcends the transitory, ephem- 
eral, and material things. The differentiated 
things of the world are only relatively real and 
they may be necessary as a means to 
ultimate salvation. The idea that ultimate sal- 
vation can be found in this world is an illusion. 
Consequently, the attainment of ultimate sal- 
vation involves the renunciation of particular 
and material things. This attitude of dissatis- 
faction toward the things of the world is called 
‘initial pessimism.”’ It is only the beginning of 
pessimism, not the final and hopeless one. 
There is a way out, that is, salvation. Pessi- 
mism and optimism are two essential colors of 
life that make life beautiful. Optimism that is 
not supported by pessimism is an illusion. 
Oriental religions do not demand a complete 
detachment from the world, but they demand 
the denial or control of undue love of the tem- 
porary and insignificant things of the world. 
In this respect, Oriental religions express the 
spirit of Christianity. Christians are exhorted 
to renounce and sacrifice the things of the 
world for the Kingdom of God. For that 
matter, they are told to sacrifice even self 
and die to the world. It is interesting to note 
that primitive Christianity which was rather 
otherworldly and negative was gradually 
modified to a positive and this-worldly religion. 
In many respects, the ‘Younger Church” in 
the East is practising the teachings of the 
primitive church. The religions of the East in 
days to come may contribute some new ele- 
ments to Christianity, as Toynbee says.° 

The cornerstone of Taoism is the doctrine of 


Wu Wei. This term has been translated as 
“do-nothing,” or “inactivity.” Probably the 
translation has much to do with the mis- 
understanding of Taoism. It is rather an un- 
translatable term which implies to know nature 
to be natural, to be spontaneous in action, and 
not to interfere with nature. Wu Wei does 
not mean inactivity or /aissez faire. It is simply 
a negation of excess striving, extravagance, 
artificiality. Taoism is a philosophy of simple 
living and moderate desire. The ideal life, 
according to Laotse, is not to live fully or fast, 
but to live long, quietly, and contentedly. The 
wise man learns to be satisfied with what he has 
and what he is. Laotse advises us: work but 
do not overwork; eat but do not overeat; walk 
but do not run; enjoy life but do not dissipate; 
dissipation is not emancipation; be natural and 
spontaneous but do not be hypocritical or 
artificial. Neither asceticism nor indulgence is 
desirable. Nature is simple and spontaneous, 
but it accomplishes everything. Nature seems 
inactive, yet it is active in everything. Over- 
activity brings failure and exhaustion. Over- 
activity, therefore, is identical with inactivity. 
True action is through non-action or moderate 
amount of action. It is futile to strive after a 
goal which is beyond one’s reach (Wu Wei 
may also be translated as “non-striving”). 
Moderate self-confidence is desirable, but there 
is danger in overconfidence. The wise man 
humbles himself and turns to Tao, the Infinite, 
for help and guidance. 

The doctrine of Wu Wei is connected with 
the idea of gentleness, meekness and humility. 
Laotse was the greatest pacifist and defender 
of the non-resistance movement of the ancient 
world. Confucianism was built upon the prin- 
ciple of justice and righteousness. But Laotse 
went a step further. Justice not tempered with 
love is impractical; righteousness not softened 
with a forgiving spirit is tyrannical. The finest 
passages in Tao Teh King are: 


“‘To those who are good to me, I am also good; to those 
who are not good to me, I am also good; and thus all get 
to be good; and to those who are sincere to me I am 
also sincere; and thus all get to be sincere.” 


“Recompense injury with kindness.”® 
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Jesus probably would have said that Laotse 
was not far from the Kingdom of God. Jesus 
also said, “‘Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth.” “But I say unto you, that 
ye resist not evil.” 

The doctrine of Wu Wei finds its parallel in 
the Middle Path (Chung Yung), the Golden 
Mean, Moderation. The East is a land of 
moderation. Extreme asceticism and hedonisms 
are found, but moderation is the dominant 
principle of life. This may be clearly observed 
in the teachings of Hinduism, Jainism, Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, Taoism, and Shintoism. 
The life in China can best be understood in 
terms of Wu Wei, the Golden Mean, the 
Middle Path, Moderation. The idea of simple 
living and moderate desire in China is so 
dominant that the Chinese people call their 
country the “‘Middle Kingdom.” 

Confucius said, ‘““To go beyond is as wrong as 
to fall short,” and, ‘Perfect is the virtue ac- 
cording tothe central principle (Chung Yung).’” 
Mencius, the St. Paul of Confucianism, said 
that our desires should be made few and that 
the practice of the Middle Path is essential.® 
Confucianism is a philosophy of harmony; it 
rejects disorder and extremes. The qualities of 
the ideal life are peace, harmony, tranquility. 
It is clear that the Golden Mean and the 
Middle Path do not advocate inactivity or 
laziness, but they reject the philosophy of 
relentless striving and extreme activity which 
always bring insatiability and failure. The 
Golden Mean and the Middle Path are prod- 
ucts of Chinese common sense. A man of 
common sense loves moderation and restraint. 
A man of common sense does not too much 
and has control over everything. The Golden 
Mean and the Middle Path advise us to be 
reasonable.® 

The same principle of life is taught in the 
term, Karmayoga. Work (Karma) is necessary 
and desirable, but it must be controlled (Yoga) 
Karmayoga is a disinterested performance of 
duty. Work should not be glorified or deified. 
A similar idea may be found in the Gospels, 
“When you shall have done all those things 
which are commanded you, say, We are un- 


profitable servants: we have done that which 
was our duty.” ‘There are two kinds of work, 
one that is done under the influence of attach- 
ment, hatred, infatuation, another that is done 
without these.’”!° Karmayoga stresses the 
motive of work; it rejects love of work for its 
own sake. Furthermore, Karmayoga does not 
demand a complete detachment from the 
world, but it rejects excess attachment to the 
world. The life of Buddha after his Great 
Enlightenment is a good example of Karma- 
yoga in action. 

These are some of the most significant prin- 
ciples of life as taught by Oriental religions. 
These principles are in sharp contrast to the 
principles of life in the West. The West is 
dominated by the so-called positive view of 
life: “‘life is real, life is earnest.” It is a phi- 
losophy of self-perfection and self-realization. 
The slogans for ideal life are, “the will to 
power,” “might is right,” “earth is enough,” 
etc. The present life situation of the West 
explains the shortcomings of the positive 
philosophy of life. The West, in spite of its 
glorious achievement and progress in science 
and industry, is suffering and the major symp- 
toms are disorder, confusion, insecurity, wars. 
Obviously the West is a world of doing, getting, 
and going, to the extreme extent. Life in the 
West is interpreted in terms of possession, 
competition, fame, success, risk, excitement. 
These are the idols of the West. For this reason, 
the West is incurably attached to this world. 
So-called Western civilization is a materialistic 
and soulless civilization. “Our present view 
of modern history focuses attention on the 
rise of our modern Western secular civiliza- 
tion as the latest great new event in the 
world.’ It is a “prodigal son” culture, because 
it has banished God and spirituality from its 
center. Such an unhealthy culture has produced 
all kinds of ideologies. Communism is an inevi- 
table by-product of Western secular civiliza- 
tion. Incidentally, it is rather doubtful whether 
Communism will have permanent appeal to 
the East which is inherently religious and 
spiritual. The East has always resisted an anti- 
religious and materialistic philosophy. 
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The West has been going faster and faster 
without knowing its direction or destination. 
The East rejects such a philosophy of life, 
which brings disorder, insecurity, confusion, 
in the name of peace of mind, harmony, reason- 
ableness. Ceaseless effort and unlimited striv- 
ing are doomed to failure and insatiability. 
Thus far we have seen that the philosophy of 
life as taught by Oriental religions is not 
fatalism, indifference, escape from the reality 
of life. What the East is trying to teach is that 
the desire to have more and to be greater brings 
greater competition, thirst, exhaustion, dis- 
appointment. What the West badly needs is 
“stop, look, listen.”” What the West needs is 
the ‘‘still small voice” from above, not from 
below. Such voice is not heard in the hustle 
and bustle of life. Dews never fall in a windy 
night. 

A story is told to the following effect. A 
white man employed a number of African 
natives to transport some goods to a certain 
destination. For the first two days they went 
well and fast, but on the third day the natives 
had a sit-down strike. The white man de- 
manded its explanation. The answer was: 
“We have been going too fast and our souls 
have been left behind. We must wait so that 
our souls can catch up with our bodies.” This 
humorous story contains a grain of truth. We 
who are living in this fast-going world are 
tempted to forget the question of the soul. 
We are chasing after the glittering glories of 
modern civilization, and often we do not 
realize that our souls are left behind. The acids 
of modernity are invading every department 
of our life. No wonder, books like Peace of 
Mind and Peace of Soul are recent best sellers. 

The statue of a flying angel, with wings and 
his eyes wide open, may be taken as a symbol 
of the West. The statue of the Buddha in deep 
meditation may be taken as a symbol of the 
East. One is doing too much and going too 
fast, while the other is meditating too much 
and working not enough. One has to learn ‘“‘to 
pray is to work,” while the other has to learn 
“to work is to pray.” Both must avoid the 
extreme. It is true that the East has been 


concentrating its attention on the goal and 
neglecting the means; the West has concen- 
trated its attention on the means and lost sight 
of the goal. Both the means and the end are 
necessary and important. The West is micro- 
scopic and analytic, while the East is tele- 
scopic and synthetic. We must remember that 
too much analysis is equal to paralysis, and 
that without accurate analysis, sound syn- 
thesis is not possible. It is clear that the East 
has a lesson for the West, and the West has 
one for the East. Each can be a corrective to 
the other. If the West accepts the teaching of 
Wu Wet, the Middle Path, the Golden Mean, 
Moderation, and Karmayoga, life will become 
saner, healthier, and richer. The East is not 
without its defects, probably more than the 
West. It is obvious that a sound synthesis 
alone will bring about a philosophy of one 
world. The West has mastered its practical 
side and it should turn to the spiritual aspect, 
meaning, and true goal of life. The East should 
learn from the West the method of supplying 
the needs of life through science.” The East 
has already started in the direction of syn- 
thesis; the West is still indifferent to the call 
of the East. The two must, and will, meet 
before too long. 
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Toward a Faith for Modern Man 


R. G. WILBURN* 


MIDST the intellectual confusion and 

moral chaosof our civilization, modern 

man stands in desperate need of a 
faith which will release his spiritual energies 
for significant living and guide him to the 
realization of his spiritual destiny. 

It is Christianity’s conviction that the 
Christian gospel is relevant to this basic need 
of modern man’s predicament and that when 
the fundamental theological principles of this 
gospel are clearly stated, the reasonable person 
cannot fail to see both the relevance and some- 
thing of the adequacy and validity of the 
Christian philosophy of life. 

I herewith submit a statement of twenty 
basic theological principles of the Christian 
gospel out of which we believe an adequate 
faith for modern man can be fashioned, be- 
cause it is a faith which provides for man’s 
fullest creative response to the challenge of 
life, calling for the fulfillment of his spiritual 
possibilities. By such a faith we therefore 
believe that our civilization may be saved from 
the destruction which to many of our most 
thoughtful and sensitive minds seems at times 
to be almost imminent. 

We believe: 

1) That there is an ultimate or supreme 
Reality in the universe and that this Reality, 
which we call God, is the creative source of all 
goodness, truth and beauty. 

2) That there is only one ultimate Reality, 
and that the true and the good are therefore 
two aspects of one reality and can never be 
inconsistent when properly understood. From 
this it follows that all good has a common 
characteristic which is determined by the 


* Professor of Religion at George Pepperdine College, 
Los Angeles, California. Readers of this statement of 
twenty basic Christian principles are invited to make 
comments for publication in the Forum section of the 
Journal. 


essential nature of the Supreme Goodness, and 
that all truth is ultimately ove, and that, there- 
fore, the need for coherency is basic in man’s 
intellectual grasp of truth. 

3) That the human mind is intrinsically 
related to this supreme Reality, and that “per- 
sonality” is therefore the highest category 
we know in the light of which to understand 
and interpret the nature of supreme Reality. 
We think of this supremely important reality, 
therefore, as essentially personal. It is the 
creative fountainhead of all personal values 
and has an eternal stake in their creation and 
realization. 

4) That every human being is incommen- 
surably valuable and eternal in nature. This is 
the basic meaning of the biblical doctrine of 
the divine image in the human heart. 

5) That a free fellowship of mature Christ- 
like personalities is the goal of the process we 
call “nature,” and that, therefore, each person 
should treat his fellow man as an absolute end 
and never as a mere means to the realization 
of selfish ends. 

6) That the human mind possesses an in- 
herent capacity to attain an increasingly ade- 
quate and true knowledge of ultimate Truth, 
while yet inevitably always falling short due 
to human limitations and an imperfect world. 
Man’s vision of Truth is, therefore, as it should 
be only if it is continuously growing and 
expanding. 

7) That there is something radically wrong 
with man, that sin (missing the mark) charac- 
terizes human life a/ all levels of development, 
and that human life and thought therefore 
stand always under the basic need of being 
redeemed, individually and socially. 

8) That all exclusively man-centered pro- 
grams for attaining the good life (humanism, 
societism, nationalism, universal humanity, 
scientism) are doomed to failure, for they 
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ignore man’s dependence upon God, the crea- 
tive source of all good. Without faith in a 
spiritual reality higher than man, humanism 
ultimately fails. It is impossible to sustain 
permanently a creative faith in spiritual values 
apart from belief in a transcendental Spirit 
as their ultimate ground. 

9) That the way to the fulfillment of human 
destiny lies only in a God-centered order of 
existence, because the reality we call God is the 
ultimate ground of all moral rightness and the 
generative source of all truth. The process of 
human thinking cannot, therefore, attain 
ultimate significance and validity apart from 
reference to and relation with its cosmic 
ground. Nor can the flowering of human per- 


sonality and society come to fruition if it is 


severed from its creative root. 

10) That through the event called “Jesus 
Christ” man has access both to the ideal 
(revelation) and the power (grace) which alone 
can lead to true human fulfillment. 

11) That the nature of Christ-centered 
power (grace) is twofold: (1) divine forgive- 
ness over man, annulling sin by forgiving: 
mercy; and (2) divine energy (Spirit) within 
man, creating newness of life. 

12) That the essence of the Christ-ideal is 
creative Love and all the values which it 
creates in the course of its working. Love means 
loyalty to the divine humanity which is in 
all of us. 

13) That since there is one and only one 
ultimate reality and its nature is goodness, 
good is more real and powerful in the universe 
than evil and it will therefore always overcome 
evil, in the last analysis. God is greater than 
the devil or devil-like men. Because it is divine 
in nature and origin, goodness has a finality 
about it which enables it to wear down evil 
and overcome it. 

14) That ideal human selfhood is a dynamic 
process which involves a denial of the lower 
self and an affirmation of the higher self in 
every act. The vital core of ideal personality is, 
therefore, a continuous single-minded striving 
which is directed toward an increasing appre- 
ciation of others and a more complete integra- 
tion of the enlarged self. This means that 
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humility is the first virtue, for it creates dis- 
satisfaction with any level of achievement to 
date and thereby saves one from the tragedy 
of cessation of growth. 

15) That integrity of soul or the spirit of 
loyalty is of primary importance in the ful- 
fillment of the good life, and that one should 
therefore live life in all relations in a spirit of 
reverence for life itself and its infinite possi- 
bilities for good. The divine goodness is a 
reality to be reverenced and served by man. 

16) That every man should have equal op- 
portunity to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” with no racial, class, national or 
credal discrimination, and that we should 
therefore seek to secure and to guarantee for 
each individual the maximum of freedom 
consonant with the common good. 

17) That creative freedom combined with 
a high personal sense of social responsibility 
lies at the root of the highest human achieve- 
ment, and that each individual! should there- 
fore be encouraged to attain that individuality 
which most truly releases and expresses his 
own highest self. . 

18) That the spirit of brotherhood and love 
(good will, faith in one’s fellows, understand- 
ing, co-operation), taught and beautifully 
exemplified by Jesus, is a practical basis upon 
which creative human community can finally 
be established and world peace permanently 
secured. 

19) That every human being should have 
adequate opportunity for the satisfaction of 
basic economic needs, and that each one should 
seek to guarantee this economic justice to all, 
in so far as it lies in his power. 

20) That the course of history is both tragic 
and glorious; tragic insofar as the good within 
man has been crucified, thereby severing hu- 
man life from its creative source; glorious to 
the extent that man recovers that oneness with 
Creative Cosmic Spirit which renews and 
redeems history. The cross and the resurrection 
are, therefore, the sacred symbols for under- 
standing history. Day by day the good within 
is crucified, and day by day the good within 
rebukes, forgives and triumphs, for goodness 
is of the Living God. 
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Enriching Resources for Educators in Religion 


EDNA M. BAXTER* 


N IMPORTANT aspect of Christian 
education in the churches today is in 
the area of missions particularly for 

the purpose of creating appreciation and con- 
cern for peoples of varied cultures. The church 
has the power to do infinitely more towards the 
development of genuine brotherhood among 
peoples. This year it is significant that the 
foreign study in the church is Japan. There are 
some valuable resources on Japan which should 
be widely read and studied by many laymen. 
Japan Begins Again has been prepared for 
adults by a missionary with rich experience in 
Japan. It is valuable because of its clear per- 
spective on Japan’s history, its concern with 
present-day conditions and its review of 
the work of Christians in Japan. In a book pre- 
pared for military leaders, The Chrysanthemum 
and the Sword, an anthropologist writes most 
vividly and comprehensively of Japanese 
society, its system of practical ethics, the 
people’s beliefs about good and evil, their 
daily manners and customs as well as the 
implications of some of these social practices 
in relation to the recent World War. Ruth 
Benedict concludes her fascinating book with 
these words: 


“At present the Japanese know militarism as a light 
that failed. They will watch to see whether it has also 
failed in other nations of the world. If it has not, Japan 
can relight her own warlike ardor and show how well 
she can contribute. If it has failed elsewhere, Japan can 
set herself to prove how well she has learned the lesson 
that imperialistic dynastic enterprises are no road to 
honor.” 


* EDNA MAE BAXTER is Professor of Religious 
Education at the Hartford Seminary Foundation and 
Religious Education Editor of the Journal. As an out- 
growth of the sabbatical leave spent recently in the 
Near East, Miss Baxter has been requested to prepare 
a Junior Teachers’ Guide for the study of the Near East 
for the Missionary Education Movement. 


The Seven Stars is an interesting novel written 
for young people and adults dealing with seven 
actual Japanese boys, the way they studied, 
played, thought, fought, loved, married, 
worked and how two of them died. The au- 
thor, a Japanese educator, provides remarkable 
insight into Japanese life. There is also a choice 
volume of poems by the beloved Kagawa 
which reveals his own thinking and prophecy 
for Japan. 

Churches have available today rich resources 
for the teaching of religion on Sunday, in 
camps, in vacation schools, in private schools 
and in homes. The problem lies in providing a 
leadership that has sufficient understanding of 
the capacities and needs of children and young 
folks so that it is capable of choosing the best 
materials from the vast resources that are being 
published. It seems essentially true that the 
average church is still using biblical courses 
for most of its classes. Nevertheless, there 
remains a meager use of the riches of biblical 
scholarship and of good educational procedure. 
The quarterly system which prevails leads to 
but scattered and fleeting glimpses into the 
subjects studied. There are, however, some 
courses of study prepared for six or eight months 
of time in the church school where classes meet 
but once a week. Much is said of visual educa- 
tion, usually meaning films. This may become 
a handicap unless better scholarship is pro- 
vided in their creation. In an educational sense, 
even more attention is needed to provide forms 
of pupil participation and experience so that 
learners enter into the periods of time being 
studied on the problems being discussed. One 
of the great issues in teaching religion, centers 
in the question of the age levels when the Bible 
may best be taught and appreciated. Conserva- 
tive leaders and many laymen still feel that 
religious education is quite complete when 
young children hear some Bible stories. It 
seems urgent however that more attention be 
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given to discovering the reasons for the lack of 
interest in the Bible by many adolescents and 
adults who have read scattered Bible stories 
in their earlier years. Superficial study at an 
early age often tends to give the child the im- 
pression that all is known, that the Bible is 
dull, or that it has no relevance to what is 
learned elsewhere. Crude and confused reli- 
gious thinking often results when too much has 
been given to very young children. When older 
groups have had a fresh, concentrated study of 
parts of the Bible, the results have been sig- 
nificant. A skilled teaching order is long over- 
due in the church. 

Jesus, Stories for Children is a beautiful little 
book that is simple enough to be used in many 
homes and churches. Though the author in- 
tends it for young children, it will doubtless 
bring richer results if interest is not forced until 
children have more of a sense of the far away 
and the foreign. Children of the ages of eight or 
nine can read the book for themselves and be 
spared the feeling that Jesus is a “lesson.” In 
the Pilgrim Series, “When Jesus Grew up,” 
there is an approach to Jesus that seems 
valuable for children about nine years of age 
provided time enough is allowed to teach the 
course so that it may be made vivid through 
varied kinds of pupil participation. Several of 
the storybooks for younger children from the 
Westminster Series and the one by Jones, 
Jesus and His Friends, are desirable books 
for the older child’s own reading. 

Dare We Be Christian? provides interesting 
resources for teaching junior high school 
people. It penetrates significant questions that 
Christians today must face. It deserves wide 
use. For the high school age, there is the course, 
When Christians Make A Difference. Many 
important topics are discussed and some good 
activities are suggested for experimentation, 
but the main plan seems to be didactic rather 
than to follow up the suggested experiences or 
to deal with the actual world where members 
of a class will be living. 

A Guidebook to the Bible is an interesting 
volume long needed by teachers and laymen in 
the churches. Vividly it describes the way the 


literature of the Bible developed and with what 
it is chiefly concerned. Scholarly resources 
undergird its point of view. It is hoped that it 
will be widely used in the training of teachers, 
and in courses with young people as well as 
adults. The Bible is another survey of the 
Bible with a rapid sketch of its contents. 
Laymen, especially adult Bible classes, will find 
The Book of the Twelve Prophets a helpful 
guide for their study and reading of these 
prophets in the King James Version. How To 
Teach the Bible is written dogmatically and 
much in the mood of the Uniform Lesson 
plans. 

This Life and the Next is a stimulating dis- 
cussion of the effect of belief in immortality on 
this life and the continuity of oneness with 
God here and hereafter, recognizing eternal 
life every moment, and as the “heart” and 
“source” of our life. The author declares that 


“the chief public work of the Church as the trustee of 
eternal life, and way to its recovery of public influence 
in this life, must be so to acquire the deep historic 
consciousness of the holy as to evangelize with its right- 
eousness the corporate nation and not alone the souls 
in it; to create public repentance and new purpose; to 
Christianize political conduct; to press the reality of 
the Kingdom of God in history and affairs; to make it 
dominant as it was for the person who has most molded 
history; and to do this in such a way that it shall not 
only become credible but luminous for public life.” 


Some college students will welcome the inter- 
pretation of the Christian tradition in the 
course, Understanding Christianity. It is simple, 
clear and enriched by an excellent bibliography. 
Doubtless many laymen will also find it of 
genuine value for their study groups. 

With an increasing awareness that the 
church must help parents in creating Chris- 
tian homes, there is slowly emerging a litera- 
ture which will be useful in homes. Tell Me 
About Prayer meets a genuine need. This 
charming book gives parents and teachers in 
story-like form, answers to children’s ques- 
tions about God and prayer. Even more sig- 
nificant, it provides dozens of prayers that 
should enrich the meaning of prayer for many 
younger folks. No longer is there any good 
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reason for children being impoverished by the 
one prayer, “Now I lay me.” 

More Than We Are is a stimulating volume 
for adults inviting them to “release the power 
of God” within their own living and describing 
many aspects of prayer. Another volume, 
Teach Us To Pray, in reverent mood aims to 
be a guide for church laity, clergy and for those 
outside the church. It treats of the life of 
praying, and not simply of acts of prayer. The 
author illumines the meaning of man’s freedom 
when possessed by the spirit of God. He re- 
veals the vast distance between prayers that 
are concerned with selfish gain and those which 
are turned completely upon God in adoration. 
The author declares, 


“‘As we give ourselves more and more fully and deeply 
to adoration of God, we find that adoration develops 
imperceptibly into self-giving.” 


Resources For Worship are five-minute inter- 
pretations of scripture largely developed from 
chapel talks. Older adult Christians may find 


these talks suggestive for private devotions. 
The tendency to be general and abstract will 
make the material less helpful to many others. 

Enriching Worship provides an abundance of 
fresh materials for use in creating worship 
experiences. Poetry, prose, epigrammatic ex- 
pressions, unhackneyed resources for prayer 
and appropriate selections from Psalms will 
enable pastors, religious educators and par- 
ticularly youth leaders to find unmatched help 
and guidance. Many leaders will be indebted 
to Doctor Coffin for his volume, The Public 
Worship of God, which has been prepared to 
aid ministers, choirmasters, and other church 
leaders. The volume is rich in its use of his- 
tory throughout its discussion of rituals, the 
art of public worship, the composition of 
prayers and sermons, the choice of hymns, and 
the observance of the sacraments. Its emphasis 
on the adoration of God as basic in worship 
richly pervades the discussion. One chapter is 
devoted to Children and Public Worship. 
This contains some good suggestions. The 
educator will be disappointed however in the 
story-illustrations for use in the pulpit. Here 
the old-fashioned practice of object lesson and 


moralizing is suggested. Much of this abstrac- 
tion is tedious for adults but it becomes futile 
and useless in the religious thinking of chil- 
dren. There are so many real life situations for 
stories that no minister needs to waste chil- 
dren’s time with didactic and symbolic 
materials. 

Another guidebook for teachers of junior- 
age children has been added to the co-opera- 
tive series for use in vacation church schools. 
Finding God Through Work and Worship con- 
tains two separate courses, each arranged for 
schools of two weeks duration. This important 
study of work and workers is therefore treated 
much too briefly but there is ample material 
for teachers who are concerned about working 
people to carry on the course for a much longer 
time and thus avoid the superficial and the 
scattered tendency of so much religious teach- 
ing. 

An excerpt from The Brothers Karamazov, 
by Dostoevsky, has been published in a charm- 
ing little book. This allegorical gem, The Grand 
Inquisitor, states profoundly mankind’s un- 
ending struggle to choose between freedom and 
security. In this great prose poem, humanity is 
confronted with Christ. It is significant to have 
this great document available in such an artis- 
tic form. 

The Martin Luther Christmas Book with its 
lovely woodcuts by his contemporaries is a 
charming volume. His fresh inquiry into faith 
provides a moving experience in rethinking the 
familiar stories of the nativity from the Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke. A valuable collection © 
of sixty-two hymns, carols, lullabies and songs 7 
from twenty-five countries has been arranged | 
as a Christmas resource in Music Section of © 
the W orld’s Great Madonnas. This music covers |] 
a period of more than seven centuries. 4 

From Long Ago and Many Lands will be . 
welcomed in many church schools and homes. 
These stories from varied cultures provide a ? 
rich prehistory for older children in a mood F 
that should create a genuine sense of world 7 
brotherhood. At the same time these stories f 
will stimulate the child’s own thinking about § 
God and what is right. ¥ 

Traditional drama largely from the thir 
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teenth to the fifteenth centuries has been 
arranged for use in the church chancel in 
Fourteen Plays For The Church. Attention 
should be given particularly to The Tragedy 
of Job because the arrangement provides an 
interesting and dramatic approach to this 
great book. Much of the other dramatic ma- 
terial reflects the religious thinking of another 
age but The Sacrifice of Isaac might well be 
used in connection with a study of changing 
concepts of worship in the Bible. The dignity 
and arrangement of these plays offers the 


‘church a rich resource for the study of reli- 


gious drama. 

Some of the favorite stories of Margaret W. 
Eggleston have been published in a new volume 
Stories I Like To Tell. Leaders of early adoles- 
cents will find some of these stories answering 
a need for worship services and for camps. 

Freddie is a picture book of a Negro boy 
which aims to awaken an interest in some of 
the problems faced by Negro children. It is 
interesting and could be used for some good 
thinking with older children. In a day of comic 
strips and movies that distort too much of the 
viewpoint of many children, a challenge needs 
to be made to the churches to unite their 
influence with that of other teachers and 
librarians in promoting the reading of many 
more of the magnificent books now available 
for children in homes and during their leisure. 
Taste and interest can be cultivated if children 
are given access to better books. Among such 
charming books is Johnny Blossom, illustrated 
by the world renowned d’Aulaires. This vigor- 
ous story has been translated and introduces 
American children from eight to twelve to a 
boy in Norway who learns how to love his 
neighbors. 

The Church as Educator deserves to be read 
by laymen and clergy alike in an earnest soul 
searching. The questions raised by its author 
demand an answer if the church is to become 
a significant force in the betterment of society. 
The role of church leadership for an ethical 
religion remains a basic need. The ethic of 
Christian love still needs to be worked out in 
race and national relations, in the family and 
in the market place. In many spheres of life 
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the church lags in a vital education that aids in 
the reconstruction of a life that is creative 
and in accord with the Rule of God. Vision to 
see the scope of the church as educator needs 
the criticism of such a volume. 

Protestantism Faces Its Educational Task 
Together presents the story of the codperative 
aspects of Protestant work in the varied realms 
of religious education. The Effective City Church 
aims 


“‘to acquaint the reader with the patterns of city growth, 
the influences of urbanization on people and the church, 
and methods by which the church may develop its 
program effectively to reach people in different types of 
city communities.” 


The plan presented for the study of a city seems 
significant but the implications for an “effec- 
tive city church” appear to be traditional and 
to ignore many of the needs of people. The tests 
in this book seem to be in organization, attend- 
ance and variety. A searching and critical 
study is still needed to help church leaders 
grasp the needs of many types of people in our 
cities and to create a leadership that is com- 
petent to help them. 

The Message and the Silence of the American 
Pulpit is critical of the silence in the American 
pulpit about theology and its emphases on 
social and political issues. It is good to listen 
to the criticism of a Christian from the East. 
The author declares that the American pulpit 
needs to base its social message much more 
emphatically upon ultimate questions about 
God and the meaning of Jesus. 

Rural Worship seems to be primarily con- 
cerned with the morning church service con- 
ducted largely for adults. It is important to 
direct attention to the worship service for rural 
people. Rural life however is more than nature 
in general or being a farmer. Many vast reaches 
of life seem to be ignored in this book. Pro- 
vincialism needs to give way to a recognition 
of interdependence and brotherhood in eco- 
nomic and social realms. There are children 
and young people in rural churches. There are 
families and homes with their own peculiar 
needs and problems. Much more remains to be 
done to enrich worship for the varied kinds of 
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people in a parish and to recognize the many 
occasions for worship beyond the morning 
service. The Church and the Rural Community 
summarizes the reports of eight study com- 
missions of the National Methodist Rural Life 
Conference of 1947. Bishop Martin clearly 
recognizes the breadth of the services which 
must be rendered by the church. He declares, 
“The church is within the total community 
and related to the whole of it.” Attention is 
wisely given also to the importance of special 
training of the ministry for rural service. This 
study guide should be widely read and with it 
The Small Town and Country Church. The 
latter volume faces the significance of the 
challenge to American religion presented by 
the Catholic Church in its latest movement to 
serve rural America. The author is also con- 
cerned about the rural economy and its effect 
upon the people and the church. This vigorous 
book is a challenge to the church’s leadership 
in many ways. Its weakness lies in its neglect of 
religious education for children, youth and 
adults. 

What the church’s attitude toward the 
Negro really is may be one more indication of 
its need to make its faith more relevant to life 
here and now. The Protestant Church and the 
Negro is a significant study of the interracial 
principles, practices, and policies of the Prot- 
estant churches in America. It finds that “the 
pattern of racial segregation prevails not only 
in Protestant churches but in its institutions as 
well and that little direct action has been taken 
beyond issuing ‘pronouncements’ from time to 
time.” The pattern of segregation seems to 
apply not only to Negroes but to the Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Indians, Mexicans and Puerto 
Ricans as well. There are, however, many 
devoted leaders in the churches working on 
these problems. 

Among the fascinating and effective proc- 
esses of education is that described in Reality 
Practice As Educational Method. These experi- 
ments deal with spontaneous role-playing as 
a means of identification with living situations 
or problems and as interpersonal relations be- 
tween all members in a learning group includ- 
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ing the teacher. This role-playing of situations 
is followed by thinking, discussion, evaluation 
or action. 

The author of A Greater Generation deserves 
great credit for his long and persistent attempt 
to spread his plan for the development of 
character. Modern psychology has led educa- 
tors increasingly to deal with experiences and 
actual situations in the development of char- 
acter. Because so much of the inquiry by Dr. 
Ligon has been criticised for its tendency to be 
general and to teach abstractly, the author 
seems to be writing to prove that he also is 
dealing with situation teaching. An examina- 
tion of his curricula creates the opposite im- 
pression. Whatever is valid and effective in this 
plan seems to rely on the important work done 
with parents, and this represents a genuine 
gain for the religious educator. 

The Casebook of Non-Directive Counseling 
is a collection of verbatim reports of several 
counseling relationships. Vividly and clearly 
each case reveals the process of non-directive 
counseling as handled by different counselors. 
Ministers, professors, and youth leaders will 
find rich suggestion in these cases. 

People over sixty are becoming so numerous 
that the church is beginning to give some at- 
tention to their needs. Older People and the 
Church offers many valuable suggestions as a 
result of two years’ intensive study of this 
need and the work that can be done. Numer- 
ous case experiences make the volume very 
useful to church leaders. 
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Immortal Diamond: Gerard Manley Hopkins 


A Review-Article 


JAMES C. FREEMAN* 


Only thirty-one years ago Robert Bridges 
introduced to the public the collected verse of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, Victorian Jesuit, 
teacher, scholar, and poet. Since then the 
poetry has won an important place in the 
tradition of English religious literature, and 
has exerted a strong influence upon secular 
modern poetry. Criticism of Hopkins’ poetry 
has dealt largely with psychobiographical 
problems or with the poet’s ‘“‘sprung rhythm” 
and his rich and strange idiom. Recent books! 
show the same preoccupation, but they also 
raise important general questions about poetic 
and religious values. 

For the general reader Professor Srinivasa 
Iyengar’s short study is the best introduction. 
The book proves a clear if at points somewhat 
uncritical account of the poet’s life and work. 
The materials are arranged in biographical 
order, but there are digressions to cover such 
logically independent topics as “The Wreck of 
the Deutschland,”’ Hopkins and Duns Scotus, 
poems on Man and Nature, the “terrible 
sonnets,’ and Hopkins’ experiments in 
rhythm and syntax. Throughout the book there 
is that sympathy with Hopkins’ religious 
thought and with his technical innovations 
which is necessary for a perceptive first ap- 
proach to his work. It is unfortunate that the 
war prevented the printing of the study ten 
years ago when it was first ready. 

Immorial Diamond, a collection of essays by 
members of Hopkins’ own order, was also 
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raphy and in Nineteenth-Century Fiction. 


delayed by the war, and most of the essays 
were ready on the centennial of the poet’s 
birth, 1944. As a collection it is very uneven in 
quality, in contrast to the well-planned study 
by the Kenyon Critics (1945), and unneces- 
sarily colored by the tone of ecclesiastical 
apologetics. Of those essays which attempt to 
explain to the non-Roman Catholic reader the 
religious background of Hopkins’ poetry the 
best are “Hopkins, Poet of Nature and the 
Supernatural,” by Maurice B. McNamee, and 
“Gerard Manley Hopkins and the Society of 
Jesus,” by Martin C. Carroll. Clarity on the 
nature of Hopkins’ religious life is essential 
to a refutation of the facile charge that a spirit- 
killing regimentation left him ‘‘a genius blasted 
by asceticism, a soured and disappointed man.” 
Three of the essays are interpretations of 
specific poems: “The Windhover,” by Ray- 
mond V. Schoder, who provides a helpful 
summary of previous interpretations in addi- 
tion to his own view which is corrective of 
certain extremes but not convincing as the 
final word; “The Loss of the Eurydice,” by 
Youree Watson; and “The Wreck of the 
Deutschland,” particularly the first and autobio- 
graphical section of the poem, by Robert R. 
Boyle. Important factual materials are given 
in “An Interpretive Glossary of Difficult Words 
in the Poems,” by Raymond V. Schoder; 
in “The Historical Basis of The Wreck of the 
Deutschland and The Loss of the Eurydice,” a 
collection of contemporary documents, by the 
editor; and in “A Chronological Hopkins 
Bibliography,” also by the editor. The bibli- 
ography is the most complete one in print. 
Some indications of the relative importance of 
the items is needed; for this reason the more 
critical bibliography in Mr. Gardner’s study is 
valuable. The most original and important 
essay in the collection is also the longest: 
“Hopkins’ Sprung Rhythm and the Life of 
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English Poetry,” by Walter J. Ong. Clearly 
written—it should be intelligible to the lay- 
man in metrics—it provides a convincing 
defense of the ‘“‘rhythmic integrity” of Hop- 
kins’ practice, an original tracing of its 
sources, and a coherent account of its nature. 

Mr. Gardner’s study, now four years old, is 
still the most considerable analysis of the work 
of Hopkins. The 1948 printing contains a 
“Preface to the Second Edition,” but it is in 
fact a corrected reissue ‘“‘without major altera- 
tions” but with “some score of minor emenda- 
tions.” (The second volume of Mr. Gardner’s 
study will be published shortly). In Chapter I, 
“The Two Vocations,” Mr. Gardner analyzes 
the life and work of the poet in terms of 
character (“the stamp imposed upon the 
individual by tradition and moral training’’) 
and personality (“the free or comparatively 
untrammelled psychic individuality”) and 
traces the conflict through the poet’s career and 
writings. Without deciding absolutely whether 
the cry of anguish in Hopkins’ final ‘terrible 
sonnets” is due “‘to mutilation or probation,”’ 
he concludes that the spiritual crises of the 
priest ‘“‘allotropized”’ his poetry “from graphite 
to diamond.” Chapter V, “Themes and Im- 
agery,” is closely related. In the “under-state- 
ment” provided by allusion and imagery Mr. 
Gardner hears the note of the great tragic 
voices of Job and Lear. These are the best 
chapters. There are also thorough accounts of 
the critics and reviewers who have discussed 
the poetry of Hopkins and of the relationship 
of Hopkins to modern British poetry. The 
specialized chapters on sonnet form and on 
diction and syntax suffer the most from a 
tendency throughout the book to accumulate 
more illustrative material than the structural 
plans of the chapters can put in clear order. 
In wealth of material and in critical illumina- 
tion, Mr. Gardner’s study has not been super- 
seded except in the treatment of diction and 
syntax and its significance. Here the more 
recent book by W. A. M. Peters, a Dutch 
Jesuit, sheds clearer light. 

Fr. Peters takes as his starting point the 
meaning of “inscape” and “‘instress,” those 
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difficult but central terms in Hopkins’ theory 
of form, terms which bring out Hopkins’ 
preoccupation with “‘self” and with the uniquely 
individual quality. The analysis proceeds 
from an examination of the influence upon 
Hopkins of Duns Scotus, to Hopkins’ own 
theory of poetry, the qualities of Hopkins’ 
poems, and Hopkins’ conception of poetic 
diction as “current language heightened.” 
Fr, Peters lays the basis for the remainder of 
the book in a distinction among three types of 
language: the logical; the connotative or affec- 
ive, in which the psychological rather than 
the logical order governs but in which, despite 
grammatical and syntactical variations, the 
usual system of lexical elements remains intact; 
and a third manner in which the very structure 
of the language is reshaped. The book con- 
cludes with a lengthy and brilliant demonstra- 
tion of Hopkins’ genius in such a reshaping 
of language. Throughout his study Fr. Peters 
engages in a minute examination of the details 
of the poetry. He often goes over ground 
already covered by others, notably by Mr. 
Gardner. But he more clearly relates each 
detail to the central and unifying principle of 
Hopkins’ poetry and integrates the materials 
more completely in terms of Hopkins’ own 
philosophy and sensibility. His demonstration 
of the integral unity of Hopkins’ style and 
substance is convincing and impressive. 
Before a return to this important point, note 
should be taken of the new edition of the 
poetry itself. Mr. Gardner’s edition leaves the 
main body of poems upon which Hopkins’s 
reputation depends, the poems 1876-1889, 
intact. The early poems have been placed at 
the beginning of the volume, the unfinished 
poems and fragments at the end. Both of these 
sections have been enlarged. There is in addi- 
tion a section of translations and of Latin and 
Welsh poems. The critical apparatus has been 
enlarged. The original preface to the notes by 
Robert Bridges is reprinted, but the preface 
by the second editor, Charles Williams, dropped. 
Mr. Gardner’s own preface is modest in length 
but stimulating and just. Readers consulting 
recent books about Hopkins should remember 
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that the numbering of the poems in all these 
critical studies refers to the second and not to 
the new and renumbered third edition. 

Fr. Peters’s thesis that there is true unity of 
insight and idiom, wisdom and form, in the 
poetry of Hopkins isa central one. If Hopkins’ 
departures from the normal in rhythm and 
language are all guided by such a unity, his 
poetry should be available not merely to a 
specialized audience and after careful analysis 
but to a large number of readers at the level of 
immediate imaginative response. Such an 
availability is essential to great poetry. It 
is a particularly crucial need in this century 
when the finest modern poetry reaches only a 
relatively small audience, one which is patient 
with extremes of technical experimentation. In 
this connection the recent articles on Hopkins 
by Yvor Winters (The Hudson Review, 1949, 
I, 455-476, and II, 61-93) raise important 
questions. Mr. Winters applies to Hopkins’ 
poems a definition of poetry which is intelligible 
but unnecessarily inflexible. He is wilful in his 
refusal to consider the claims of individual if 
eccentric genius. He does not take proper 
notice of Fr. Peter’s study (which he mentions) 
and its real critical point about the integrity of 
Hopkins’ poetry. But he does return the dis- 
cussion from merely technical to more basic 
problems of emotion and thought as they are 
re-created and communicated in poetry. 

Hopkins’ range is not broad, but the re- 
ligious experience communicated in his poems 
is deep and significant and his central insights 
are assimilated into the very texture of his 
lines to a rare degree. He achieved his own 
personal victory long before the public knew 
of his existence. 


“In a flash, at a trumpet crash, 
I am all at once what Christ is, since he was what I 
am, and 
This jack, joke, poor potsherd, patch, matchwood, 
immortal diamond, 
Is immortal diamond.” 


It will be the releasing of this shared experience 
to the general reader and not the accumulation 
of scholarly exegesis which will mark the final 
victory in letters of the once obscure Victorian 
priest. To the completion of this the general 
reader need contribute, perhaps, only patience 
—patience, as Mr. Gardner concludes in his 
preface to the Poems, “if we want to penetrate 
the hurtle of shining and resounding words to 
the very heart of the man, to the ‘still centre’ 
of his transcendental meaning, to the ‘un- 
created light’ which he sought, glimpsed, and 
(I believe) eventually found.” 
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How Objective Must Scholarship Be? 


A CRITICAL Book REVIEW AND A FRANK REPLY 


These Also Believe; A Study of Modern Ameri- 
can Cults and Minority Religious Movements. 
By CHARLES SAMUEL BRADEN. New York: 
Macmillan, 1949. xiii + 491 pages. $6. 


The student who wishes to understand the 
current religious situation in America will find 
Professor Braden’s book indispensable. He de- 
scribes thirteen modern American cults and 
does it in authoritative and readable fashion. 
The book will be extremely useful to the teacher 
and his students; it should also find its way 
into the hands of all persons who seek to 
understand and appraise the complex reli- 
gious forces which are at work in American 
civilization. 

Thirteen movements are presented, all of 
which “either originated in America or have 
had, perhaps, their major development here”’: 
The Peace Mission Movement of Father 
Divine, Psychiana, New Thought, Unity, 
Christian Science, Theosophy, The I Am 
Movement, Liberal Catholic Church, Spiritu- 
alism, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Anglo-Israel, Ox- 
ford Group, Mormonism. In his Preface the 
author writes, “In the case of Father Divine, 
Psychiana, and ‘the I Am Movement’ there 
have been no adequate studies, certainly none 
comparable to what is here presented. It must 
be frankly stated that the author feels that his 
main original contribution to the field lies in 
these chapters. Certainly he has made a more 
extensive firsthand investigation of these than 
anyone else to date who has written at all 
objectively.” 

Evident on every page are the skill and care 
with which Professor Braden has completed 
a long and difficult task. 

Having made clear my admiration for These 
Also Believe, I want to raise a question in 
methodology, a question which applies to much 
current scholarly writing. What are the de- 


mands of objectivity? Professor Braden makes 
very clear his intention not to exploit the 
strange and bizarre elements in the cults; he is 
not out merely to interest or to amuse. He 
gives us his own general bias—liberal, Metho- 
dist, academic. But then he says he wants to 
leave the job of evaluation to the reader and 
avoids giving his own judgments. 

Is this commonly held attitude the best 
point of vantage from which to present contro- 
versial material? A reader is in the position of 
having to trust an investigator. The more the 
reader knows about an investigator the better 
will be the reader’s judgment of the report. 
Is it enough for the investigator to make clear 
his methodology and his initial presuppositions ? 
As he proceeds with his study, he comes inevi- 
tably to certain evaluations; these evaluations 
guide his further study and determine the 
material he includes in his report. Would not 
an effort to state these evaluations candidly 
increase the value of his report and give the 
reader more protection, rather than less, 
against indoctrination? Do the canons of 
scholarship require that nothing in religion 
ever be labeled psychopathic or fraudulent? I 
do not know whether Professor Braden came to 
the conclusion that some of the men he studied 
were charlatans. My reading of his book and of 
other materials leads me to believe that some 
of them were. It would be valuable to know 
Braden’s opinion, or to know that he felt he 
could not gather enough evidence on which to 
base an opinion. 

On page 77, he writes concerning Father 
Divine, ‘“‘Will the movement prove to be a 
permanent one, and go on after the death of its 
founder—supposing that he is mistaken in his 
claim that he is God, and that he will prove to 
be only mortal like the rest of us?” This sen- 
tence may have been written ‘“‘with tongue in 
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cheek,”’ as one reviewer suggested about vari- 
ous passages. However, the context and the 
general tenor of the book lead me to think 
that the sentence is part of a serious effort to 
approach Father Divine’s movement with 
sympathy and understanding. But does not the 
sentence betray too great a departure from 
the writer’s own frame of reference? 

These observations are of course themselves 
an evaluation; many readers will consider 
Professor Braden’s greatest success to be the 
extent to which he has avoided making per- 
sonal judgments. 

J. Paut WILLIAMS 

Mount Holyoke College 


PROFESSOR BRADEN REPLIES 


To the Editor: 

Professor Williams raises an interesting 
question. My reply to it is that I think there is 
a definite place for various kinds of writing, 
even by scholars, and that the choice of the 
kind to be employed in a given case must de- 
pend upon the particular type of subject 
matter with which one is dealing and the 
purpose which the writer wishes to achieve. 
Conceivably as a scholar, I might have set 
myself deliberately to evaluate these move- 
ments on the basis of a fair objective investiga- 
tion of the available sources. In that case I 
should have been obliged to assert that A, B, 
and C were sincere earnest men who had 
founded worthy movements as judged by the 
criteria used as a basis of evaluation, but that 
D and E were charlatans, seeking to exploit 
the credulity of their followers, for purposes of 
personal gain or a sense of power, or some 
other reason. Scholars may choose to do that 
kind of a job if they wish. Their objectivity 
would then lie in the openness of mind with 
which they approached the evidence with no 
predispositions to praise or blame, willing to 
let these fall where they might. Scholars may 
certainly engage in controversy. 

But must they always set out with that 
purpose? Of course not. I certainly had no such 
purpose in mind. I deliberately chose the rela- 
tively objective, sympathetic approach for 


certain reasons. Not, let me hasten to say, for 
the reason naively suggested by a reader to a 
certain review editor, in order that I might sell 
more books to the members of these groups 
themselves!! First of all, I felt that enough con- 
troversial attacks had been made upon these 
movements, many of them stupid and not 
very solidly based. I think I could have raised 
the general level of attack to a somewhat 
higher plane, and perhaps have added some- 
thing worthwhile, but that was not my present 
interest. Second, I felt that they had seldom if 
ever had the chance to state their own case, at 
least to the kind of people who would be likely 
to read my book. It has been stated for them— 
and often enough not fairly—by those who 
attacked them. It seemed to be but simple 
justice to let them make their own case, and 
this I tried to do. Of course, having done this, 
I could have criticized and evaluated, but (a) 
that would have made the book considerably 
larger and more expensive and few besides the 
reviewers would have gotten to read it; and 
(b) I have a conviction that, given a fair state- 
ment of facts, people, at least intelligent 
people—my readers—may be trusted to form 
their own judgments. 

Here I suppose I have hit upon the very 
heart of the problem suggested by Professor 
Williams. Can men and women be trusted to 
make up their own minds? Must they always 
have pointed out to them the right answers? 
Must they always be propagandized into 
making the right judgments? I have already 
stated my own conviction above. There is, I 
admit, a place for propaganda. I am in certain 
areas a tireless propagandist. But this did not 
seem to me to be the place for urging my own 
point of view. 

Here we are, millions of us trying somehow to 
find the answers to life’s deepest questions and 
the fulfillment of our pressing religious and 
moral needs. Some of us, the great majority, 
find these needs measurably well met in the 
“regular” churches in ways which have come 
to be generally accepted. On the other hand 
there is a not insignificant number of our 
neighbors who are not happy with us, most of 
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whom have been members of our churches but 
who no longer, for one reason or another, find 
their needs met in ways that satisfy us, and 
have gone off into marginal, not to say, some- 
times, queer movements, unacceptable to the 
majority. Are they all wrong? Or are we maybe 
wrong, to some degree, that we could not or 
did not meet their needs? Maybe they’ve got 
something. Shall we criticize them, make war 
upon them, or shall we seek to discover what 
it is they have found that has in so many cases 
made them happy and given them a new pur- 
pose in life? Just in the interest of the rela- 
tively new but important concept of ecumenic- 
ity, I think that, first of all, we must under- 
stand them. When we do that—and probably 
most of us don’t even try to do so—then 
we shall be in a better position to evaluate 
them. My book is essentially an essay in 
understanding. 

I have opinions about these movements and 
their founders. I have voiced them freely 
directly to these same founders and leaders in 
all friendliness, and my opinion has been 
listened to respectfully, and thoughtfully con- 
sidered. My opinion, as one who has studied 
them more than most persons are able to do, 
might indeed “give the reader more protection, 
rather than less, against indoctrination,” as 


Mr. Williams suggests. But I happen not to 
be interested in protecting against indoctrina- 
tion. Some lukewarm indifferent Methodists, 
Baptists, or Presbyterians, might greatly 
improve their chances of entering the kingdom 
of God if they were caught up wholeheartedly 
into some of these groups. 

Of course I don’t share their beliefs. I could 
never be a member of any one of the groups I 
have studied. I find my own religious needs 
best met as a member of a liberal Methodist 
church, but I have come through this series of 
studies and experiences with the profound con- 
viction that these movements have much to 
teach the ‘“‘regular” churches. Indeed, I wanted 
to include as a final chapter an article I 
published in Religion in Life, Vol. 14, pp. 
52-64, “What Can We Learn from the Cults,” 
but space forbade it. 

If now, on the basis of what I have written, 
others care to base jugments as to the merits 
of the various groups, I can have no objection. 
But if I have achieved measurably well my aim 
of helping to understand these groups, I shall 
feel justified in having made the choice of 
method which my book reveals. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 
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RESEARCH IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS (1948-1949) 


CHARLES S. BRADEN 


Northwestern University 


It might be of interest to readers of the Journal to 
know what periodicals are examined in the course of 
the preparation of an article like this. First of all the 
author goes carefully through the valuable list of arti- 
cles dealing with religion in the magazines which the 
Review of Religion publishes regularly each quarter. 
From this are selected articles which seem from their 
title to be research studies in the field. These he reads 
and abstracts unless they are found in obscure foreign 
language journals to which he does not have access in 
the Chicago area. Often he includes articles which by 
strict standards could hardly be called research, be- 
cause of their intrinsic value as throwing light upon 
some one of the faiths. These are mostly to be found 
in what are really propaganda organs of the different 
faiths. They are of great value as indications of how 
these religions are understood from within. I strongly 
urge the use of such primary material by teachers who 
want to make the religions come alive for their students. 

After this, resort is had to the available magazines, 
their contents checked and, where suitable, these are 
abstracted. This list, of course, includes some which are 
not covered by the Review of Religion. Here is this 
year’s list: Africa, African Studies, American Anthro- 
pologist, Journal of American Folklore, and Oceania, par- 
ticularly for studies of primitive religions, though these 
occasionally appear in other sources. Aryan Path, Asian 
Horizon, Asiatic Review, Calcutta Review, Crozer Quar- 
terly, Etudes A siatiques or Asiatische Studien, Far Eastern 
Studies, Harvard Theological Review, Hibbert Journal, 
lliff Review, International Review of Missions, Islamic 
Culture, Islamic Review, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Journal of Bible and Religion, Journal of Reli- 
gion, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Middle East J our- 
nal, Muslim W orld, Moslem Sunrise, Prabuddha Bharata, 
Review of Religion, World Dominion. 

Articles appear occasionally in other periodicals of 
general nature and are sometimes located through the 
periodical indices. Unfortunately most of the above 
are not indexed. If there are other magazines that 
should be watched—and doubtless there are some—the 
writer will be grateful for suggestions. 


I. Graeco-Roman Religions 


GRAECO—ROMAN RELIGIONS 


Gregory Vlastos, ‘Religion and Medicine in the Cult 
of Asclepius.” A Review Article. Review of Religion, Vol. 
13, pp. 269-290. 

Undoubtedly it would be better to read the book 
under review (Asclepius, by Emma J. and Ludwig 
Edelstein, Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. 2 vols.), but 
Vlastos’ vigorous criticism of three of the authors con- 
clusions 1, that the original Asclepius was nothing but 
a physician’s divine patron; 2. that the cures of Ascle- 
pius differed from those of other healing duties by fol- 
lowing “the pattern of rational and empirical medi- 
cine’; 3. that his philanthrophy ministered to a need 
neglected by every other agency of classical antiquity, 
the provision of free entertainment for the indigent 
sick,” leads to a presentation of a variety of factual evi- 
dence which throws not a little light upon at least some 
phases of Greek religion. 


Julien L. Tondrian, “Comparisons and Identifica- 
tions of rulers with Deities in the Hellenistic Period.” 
Review of Religion. Vol. 13, pp. 24-47. 

A detailed consideration of one phase of the ruler- 
cult idea, namely the comparison or identification of 
living rulers or a member of their families with one of 
the principal deities—a practice evident in the Graeco- 
Roman world for a period of some eight centuries. The 
author first gives an extensive bibliography of the sub- 
ject, considers the major obstacles to the study, out- 
lines his own procedure and gives the major results 
of his study. Too long and detailed to abstract here. 


I. Religions of India, including Buddhism 


Shri K. Gurn Dutt, “Kashmir Saivism.” The Aryan 
Path. Vol. 20, pp. 26-31, 64-69, 116-122. 

The prominence of Kashmir in the news recently 
makes very timely the publication of this series o/ 
articles on Kashmir Saivism. The original religion o/ 
Kashmir long before the coming of the Aryans is 
thought to have been a kind of Saivism as revealed in 
comparatively recent archaeological discoveries at Mo- 
henjo-daro. Buddhism was introduced into Kashmir in 
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the reign of Asoka, and as a result there developed a 
religion neither Buddhist nor purely Saivist. The for- 
mulation of the presentday Kashmir Saivism was first 
made by Vasugupta but the greatest figure was Ab- 
hinavo Gupta, a figure comparable to Shankaracharya 
in the Advaita Vedanta. He was born about 950 A. D. 
and came to be regarded eventually as an incarnation 
of Siva. There remain but few Kashmiris who can 
understand and expound the system. The remainder 
of the series is a brief attempt to set forth the salient 
features of that system in extremely condensed form. 
This renders it exceedingly difficult to present it in 
abstract. It is itself essentially an abstract. 


B. R. Sharma, ‘The Vedic Sarasvati.”” Calcutta Re- 
view. Vol. 112, pp. 53-62, July, 1949. 

A discussion of various attempts to identify the 
river Sarasvati of the Rig Veda with one or another 
known river today, chiefly the insignificant modern 
Sarasvati which seems hardly to fit the case, and the 
nobler Indus. The author examines and criticizes the 
various views of scholars. He comes out with the pre- 
ferred conclusion that generally Sarasvati represents 
the celestial stream in the Rig Veda, but that this does 
not exclude some references to an earthly analogue. 
Apparently the author thinks it may sometimes refer 
to the present day Sarasvati of the Punjab. Of greater 
interest as an example of detailed Vedic study than for 
its intrinsic importance. Sarasvati is of course also the 
name of a female divinity in the Rig Veda. 


Archer, J. C., ‘““The Bible of the Sikhs,” Review of 
Religion. Vol. 13, pp. 115-25 (1949). 

Mr. Archer thinks the Bible of the Sikhs should be 
better known in the west. He describes particularly his 
visit to Kartarpur where the supposed earliest edition 
of the Adi Granth is kept, and the book itself, which 
was exhibited with an accompaniment of an elaborate 
ritual. He contrasts this edition with other collections 
and gives a brief account of the way in which the scrip- 
tures came into being. Incidentally there emerge in the 
discussion the major characteristic emphases of the 
Sikh faith in contrast both to Hinduism and Islam. 


Anukulchandra Banerjee, “Lives of Sariputta and 
Moggallano,”’ Calcutta Review. Vol. 110, pp. 163-174. 
See also Vol. 110, pp. 71-72. 

The reception by the Mahabodhi Society in Calcutta 
of holy relics of two of the greatest of the Buddha’s 
original followers furnished the occasion for the publi- 
cation of this article by the lecturer in Pali at Calcutta 
University. In no sense a critical article it brings to- 
gether a great deal of valuable legendary and historical 
material dealing with the life and activity and sayings 
of these two great early disciples. Unfortunately there 
is no documentation of the article, so that one can go 
to the original sources—both Pali and Sanskrit. Throws 


interesting light on the nature of early Buddhism and 
the Buddha himself. 


P. M. Hermanns, “Le Mystere Autour du Dalai 
Lama,” A siatische Studien, Etudes A siatiques. 3/4/1948, 
pp. 133-144. 

The mystery shrouding the selection of the Dalai 
Lama in Tibet is somewhat dissolved in this article. 
The author combines the observations of Sir Charles 
Bell, who was in Tibet when the XIIIth Dalai Lama 
died, with his own. The new Dalai Lama is always a 
child, believed to be the reincarnation of Bodhisattua 
Pyan-re-zig, who renounced the beatitude of Nirvana 
in order to save those who remained alive. 


Emil Abegg, “Chinesische Buddhapilger in In- 
dien,” Asiatische Studien, Etudes A siatiques. 1/2/1948. 
pp. 56-79. 

This article is of particular interest to those con- 
cerned with the spread of Buddhism from India to 
China. Described here is the secret escape of Hiian- 
tsang from China to India against an imperial prohibi- 
tion, the travels of this pilgrim through India and his 
return trip through Central Asia in contrast to the 
route followed by F4-hien two hundred years earlier, 
and his royal reception in China by the same king who 
forbade his pilgrimage sixteen years earlier. 


Clarence H. Hamilton, “Indian Thought and Its 
Metaphysical Goal.”’ Crozer Qr. XXV 1948. 117-30. 

Metaphysics is a philosophical concern, but in In- 
dian thought philosophical problems are evoked by 
problems of religion. This article shows that in the 
characteristic Indian literature, from the Vedas to 
Dasgupta, the religious problem of man’s salvation is 
resolved in metaphysical “solutions,” but metaphysics 
is always at the service of religion. 


II. Zslam 


Richard Bell, “Surat Al-Hashe, ” Muslim World, 
Vol. 38, pp. 29-42, Jan. 48. 

An interesting study of Surah 59 of the Qur’an 
which presents a number of difficulties in interpretation 
as it stands. The difficulty is resolved by the author by 
a rearrangement of the material of the chapter. His 
theory is that the original material may have been 
preserved on scraps of writing material which may 
have been used on both sides at different times, and 
when finally put together to form the Surah, were 
mixed up. The study is reminiscent of the kind of work 
often done in the critical study of the Bible. 


James D. Brown, ‘The History of Islam in India.” 
Muslim World, Vol. 39, pp. 11-25, 113-125, 179-194, 
Jan., April, & July, 1949. 

If not in a strict sense a series of research articles 
they are an excellent summary of the history of Islam 
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in India from its earliest entrance to the present day. 
The recent creation of the separate Islamic state of 
Pakistan makes its appearance most timely. Many 
whose interest has been stirred by this event, but who 
have not the time to read the longer histories of the 
Islamic penetration of Judia will welcome such a rapid 
survey. In the end it is of course based upon the pains- 
taking research of a number of scholars. Divided into 
three articles the first covers the period from earliest 
Islamic beginnings in India to the first battle of Pani- 
pat in 1526; the second carried the story to the mutiny 
of 1857 and the end of the Sughal Dynasty. The final 


thought. Mohammed preserved much of the religious 
symbolism with its power to stimulate their imaginative 
faculties but transposed it to a monotheistic frame of 
reference, e.g., the pilgrimage. The Qur’an is not a work 
of theology; its appeal is primarily to the religious im- 
agination rather than to the intellect, though it serves 
as basis of a highly developed system of thought. Mo- 
hammed himself has never become a completely for- 
malized and institutionalized figure. The warmth of 
personal feeling for the beloved Prophet has been the 
most vital element in the religion of the Moslem masses, 
especially the Sunnis. The human figure emerges 


rather from the Traditions than the Qur’an, and has Bin 
been celebrated in popular biographies and particu- fis 
larly in the hymns and chants of the Sufis in honor of gr 
H. A. R. Gibb, “The Structure of Religious Thought _ the Prophet. ua 
in Islam. I. The Animistic Substrate,” Muslim World. po 
Vol. 38, p. 17-28, Jan., 1948. H. A. R. Gibb, “The Structure of Religious Thought we 
First of a series of 4 articles by Prof. Gibb published in Islam.” III, Law and Theology in Islam,” Muslim i 
in the Muslim World. Not strictly research articles, World. Vol. 38, pp. 185-197. 
they nevertheless are based upon extended research in The first questions and difficulties of the growing 


article covers the remaining period down to the actual 
partition of India into Pakistan and Hindustan. 
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the whole field of Islam, some of which has happily been 
published already. He believes that the chief determi- 
nants of Moslem religious thought have been: I. the 
primitive attitudes and beliefs which survived in the 
Moslem community; II. the teaching and influence of 
the Qur’an, supplemented by the Prophetic Tradition; 


Moslem community were not dogmatic or theological 
but practical, i.e., primarily ethical. Islamic law is the 
typical product of an ethical society. It is a doctrine 
of duties toward God and toward men and its founda- 
tion is the Qur’an, suplemented by the Traditions. 
Its formulation was the principal preoccupation of 


Moslem thinkers and administrators for the first three FR) ps) 
centuries. Ultimately the Law of Shari’a became the JR era 
constitution of the Moslem community much as the FF un 
constitution of the U. S. A., but more, and it is still “the FP un 
sole embodiment of what would otherwise be a merely set 
formal unity of faith amongst all Moslems,” and with i) ma 
its maintenance “is linked the survival or disappear- Ry the 
ance of Islam as an organized system.” The formulation ses 
of a theology came later, largely after contact with By up 
Aristotelian thought which served Islam very much as S whi 
it has Judaism and Christianity. This definitely links FR) to 
Moslem theology with the West rather than the East. [R% pro 
It gave a stability to Islamic faith and may be credited wh 
with preventing the universal devotion to Mohammed J 
from passing into worship. It is dominantly logical JR was 
rather than metaphysical. Because of its rigorous logical rais 
development of the doctrine of “difference,” it stands 
opposed to certain passages of the Qur’an which speak just 
of the indwelling of God in man. From protests against et’s 
this rose the Sufi movement. 
H. A. R. Gibb, “The Structure of Religious Thought beli 


III. the systematization of Islamic belief and ethics 


by the dogmatic theologians; and IV. the influence of 
the Sufi brotherhoods. 

The first article deals with the animistic substrate 
of Moslem thought. Islam arose in an Arab environ- 
ment in which animism was a prominent feature and 


absorbed not a little of that outlook. Mohammed 
superimposed upon this a supreme controlling power 
in the person of Allah, but the Arabian legacy persisted. 
As it extended beyond Arabia into other lands, North 
Africa, India, and elsewhere, it often enough absorbed 
from them whatever was reconcilable with Arabic ani- 
mism. Interesting cases are cited from India. There 
has been a continuous struggle in Islam between the 
rational as represented by the theologians and the in- 
tuitive as represented in part by those who retain the 
animistic outlook. This he thinks has helped to main- 
tain in Islam “an intense conviction of the nearness 
and the reality of the unseen world.” 


in Islam. II. Muhammed and the Qur’an.” Muslim 
World. Vol. 38, pp. 113-23. Apr., 1948. 

Already before Mohammed the animistic outlook 
no longer satisfied many Arabs. There wasa fairly wide 
recognition of Allah as a supreme God. Mohammed 
lifted Allah clear of all naturalistic entanglements and 
made him the only God, creator of the world of mankind 
and the jinn, as well as Judge to whom man and jinn 
were accountable. The Qur’an is the record and in- 
strument of this process of reconstruction of religious 


H. A. R. Gibb, “The Structure of Religious Thought 
in Islam.” IV. Sufism, Muslim World,” Vol. 38, pp. 
280-291. 

“The efficient principle of Sufism is the organized 
cultivation of religious experience.”’ In contrast to the 
rational appeal to theology Sufism appeals to the heart. 
Historically, its rise in Islam was as a protest against a 
too rigorous logical development stressing the difference 
between man and God. Sufism represents an attitude 
rather than a doctrine. It therefore varies greatly from 
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individual to individual. Three types appear in Islam: 
1. Orthodox Sufism, a mystical ascetic attitude which 
accepts Quranic monotheism and its attendant duties; 
2. a Sufism which tends to brush aside the intermediate 
authority of established religion as a denial of the Sufi 
affirmation of direct relation between man and God. 
This sometimes leads to extremes. At the higher level 
appear illuminationists deriving from old Asiatic influ- 
ence and the monists deriving from Hellenistic thought, 
which are essentially pantheistic in belief, or at least 
extreme immanentists. An aesthetic emphasis has 
played a prominent part in Sufism. Denied satisfaction 
in visual art it turned to literary expression. When Su- 
fism became a mass movement it brought about the 
growth of saint worship and the veneration of individ- 
ual persons as the mediators of salvation through their 
possession of sacred knowledge. The revival of saint 
worship opened the door to many superstitious prac- 
tices. But the sober major sufi orders have served a use- 
ful purpose. The survival of official Islam as a religion 
from the 13th to 18th century was due in no little degree 
to the Sufi brotherhoods. 


E. Hammershaib, ‘“‘The Religious and Political De- 
velopment of Muhammad.” Muslim World. Vol. 39, pp. 
126-135, 195-207, April, July, 1949. 

The author undertakes, in his own words, “‘a religious 
psychological examination of Muhammad based on gen- 
eral religio-historical assumptions,” believing that an 
understanding of his religious life is a prerequisite to an 
understanding of the world-political events which he 
set in motion. He reviews and evaluates the source 
materials upon which such a study must be based and 
the religious conditions in Arabia in his time, and as- 
sesses the probable influence of the Jews and Christians 
upon him. He studies in detail the Quranic passages 
which bear upon his visions, particularly those that had 
to do with his convictions that he was called to be a 
prophet. He discusses at length the question as to 
whether Muhammad really believed in his messages, 
and is convinced that at least in the earlier period he 
was utterly sincere. In the Medinah period question is 
raised as to his deception or self-deception on the basis 
of the revelations in which some acts of his own are 
justified. An interesting observation is that the proph- 
et’s religious powers were much more strongly de- 
veloped than his morals, thus making it possible to 
believe in his own sacred call despite his “conspicuous 
moral weakness.” 


Kermit Schoonover, “‘Al-Muhasibi and his Book, Al- 
R’aya,” Muslim World. Vol. 39, pp. 26-35. 

A brief account of the life and works of Al-Muhasibi, 
a Moslem mystic; born 781 A.D., who played a signifi- 
cant role in the development of Moslem mysticism, to- 
gether with a summary of his important treatise, 
Kitab al Ri’aya, which has been called the “finest 


; manual of interior life which Islam has produced.” 


William Thompson, “Islam and the Early Semitic 
World,” Muslim World, Vol. 39, pp. 36-63. 1949. 

Like Judaism and Christianity Islam arose in a 
Semitic environment but the author thinks that Islam 
adopted and has brought down with it more of the be- 
liefs and practices of early Semitic peoples than even 
Judaism. This he shows at considerable length by point- 
ing out the beliefs and practices in Islam which seem to 
have derived from Semitic sources, though with some 
change e.g., the blood bond, for which Mohammed sub- 
stituted the tie of faith. 


William Thompson, “The Qur’an and Islam,” Mus- 
lim World. Vol. 39, pp. 136-144. 

“In Islam the Qur’an is ultimately the only true and 
perfect source of knowledge as of salvation, with the 
Tradition and the Consensus to interpret, supplement, 
adapt and apply the Written Word.” A most thoroughly 
documented study of what the Qur’an says about itself, 
its style, content, source, character and purpose, with 
some observation of how different Moslem sects have 
regarded it. “The nature of religion and religious knowl- 
edge and truth, the principle of social order, the validity 
and sphere of human reason, and main relation to God 
were all discussed and largely determined in orthodox 
Islam in the light of Mohammed’s conviction regarding 
the book,” and “by virtue of these convictions the 
‘Book’ has also controlled and shaped the whole devel- 
opment of Orthodox Muslim thought more decisively 
and completely than ever the Bible did the course of 
Christian doctrine.” 


Wm. Thompson, “The sects and Islam,” Muslim 
World, Vol. 39, pp. 208-222, July 49. 

A study of the major sects of Islam as to their origin, 
and attitudes towards certain important Islamic ideas, 
e.g., the Caliphate, predestination, free-will, evil, and 
various of the attributes of God. 


John Bowman, “A British Museum Arabic Escha- 
tological Fragment,” Muslim World, Vol. 38, pp. 198- 
216, July, 1948. 

Here is a translation and critical discussion of the 
197-line eschatological fragment contained in a codex 
reputedly from the 14th century. Parallels in other 
Islamic and Jewish sources are cited for possible influ- 
ence upon the fragment and for assistance in dating it. 
The treatment is technical and well-documented, and 
perhaps for these reasons will appeal more to competent 
scholars than to those with only general interest. 


Alfred Bloch. Quasida. Asiatische Studien. Etudes 
A siatiques, 3/4/1048, pp. 106-132. 

This rather tedious study attempts to rend the veil 
of mystery which has up to now separated students 
from the meaning of the content and literary form of 
these ancient speculative Arabian poems. The conclu- 
sions are explicitly intended to be directive rather than 
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final. This will be of interest primarily to those who are 
interested in the mythological backgrounds of Islam. 


Ill. Shinto 

T. Baty, “Japanese Sintau,”’ Hibbert Journal, Vol. 
47, pp. 272-278. 

Contending that ancient Shinto, which the author 
prefers to write, Sintau, had not the slightest militaris- 
tic character, he undertakes to explain how it acquired 
that characteristic. The explanation is purely political, 
he thinks, deriving from the overthrow of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate in 1868. The revival of Pure Shinto, coincid- 
ing with this event, “Shinto theory became invaluable 
to military revolt.” The Tenno was by this victory 
vested with effective power he had not possessed in a 
thousand years. The veneration of the Tenno was in- 
voked to make Japan a unified country controlled by a 
single authoritative force. Shinto was, therefore, as the 
root of that veneration, preached as the basis of the 
strong militaristic government which seemed to be an 
unavoidable necessity in face of the international situa- 
tion. Thus passive obedience to bureaucratic decrees 
became identified with Shinto doctrine. How this was 
done, methods used, etc., form an interesting part of 
the article. 


IV. Religion in Tibet 


Li An-che, “The Tibetan Family in Its Relation to 
Religion,” Asian Horizon. Vol. 2, pp. 25-36, 1949. 

Though dealing chiefly with the family in relation 
to religion the article contains much valuable, if inci- 
dental, factual information as to the total way of living 
of the Tibetan family, their houses, work, fuel, occupa- 
tions, food, feasts, marriage, education, etc. 

V. Primitive Religions 

“The Navaho and Christianity,” The American An- 

thro pologist. Vol. 51, pp. 66-71. Jan.—Mar., 1949. 
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In a discussion of the difficulties which Christianity 
meets in its attempt to convert the Navahos there 
emerge what the author evidently regards as basic 
features of Navaho religion. Points of difficulty enumer- 
ated include the resurrection, with its making central a 
figure who has risen from the dead when the Navaho 
has a deep sense of fear of contact with the dead; the 
Navaho idea that reproduction is the ultimate human 
and supernatural purpose—a man cannot therefore be 
conceived in sin, etc. 


Etienne Bernardeau Renaud, “Survivals and Intru- 
sions in the Religion of the Prehistoric Indians of 
Mexico,” Iliff Review, Vol. 6, pp. 57-69. 

Unlike the great monotheisms which, in reference 
to the idea of one god, are static and exclusive, the In- 
dians of Mexico being polytheistic showed a remarkable 
hospitality to gods from a variety of sources. They al- 
lowed survivals of older deities, intrusions of foreign 
gods, changes and even substitutions of their national 
and supreme gods. The author cites as illustrations the 
case of the survival of two elemental deities throughout 
the whole of Mexican development regardless of the 
identity of tribes and cultures succeeding each other 
across the centuries. Most notable was the mother god- 
dess found from as early as the pre-Christian era down 
to the Aztec Tonantzin, “Our Mother,” and has been 
carried over into the virgin of Guadalupe who appeared 
on the chief site of the worship of Tonantzin. Another 
was the “old god,” or God of Fire. 

Quetzalcoatl, an ancient culture hero and god, is 
taken over by the Aztecs as one of their three greatest 
divinities, and goes as Kukulcan to the Mayas. Tez- 
catlipoca, a late comer from the South, came very near 
to becoming the greatest of all the gods—and was wor- 
shipped alongside both Quetzalcoatl and the native 
war god Huitzilopochtli in the most sacred precincts of 
the Aztec capital. 
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Book Reviews 


Historical Theology 


Philo: Foundation of Religious Philosophy in 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam. By 
HARRY AUSTRYN WOLFSON. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948 (second 
printing, revised). 2 vols, pp. xvi + 462, 
xiv + 531. $12.50. 

This is the most important work of historical 
theology which has come out during the 
present decade. It represents the fruition of 
many years’ careful and intelligent study of 
Philo in relation to his philosophical back- 
ground, and portrays the mind of Philo more 
clearly and exactly than any previous study has 
done. Without Wolfson’s two volumes, no one 
can understand the development of early 
Christian theology. With these books a great 
deal of new light will be cast on the obscure 
problems of the apologists, Clement, and 
Origen. 

We should observe that Philo constitutes 
the second part of a series which began with 
The Philosophy of Spinoza. Eventually we shall 
have Wolfson’s studies of the philosophers 
following Philo and of earlier Greek philosophy 
The singular interest of his work is largely due 
to what he calls the “hypothetico-deductive 
method of text study,” by means of which he 
endeavors to reconstruct the latent processes of 
his author’s reasoning. “Every philosopher in 
» the main course of the history of philosophy 
either reproduces former philosophers or inter- 
prets them or criticizes them” (i, 106). One 
must sometimes wonder, however, whether 
Philo’s thought is always as consistent and 
as subtle as Wolfson believes it is. On the 
other hand, it is invaluable for us to have the 
parallels and the possible subtleties so clearly 
worked out. 

Wolfson presents Philo’s thought as a sys- 
tem. It was this system, he believes, which 
created mediaeval philosophy, in which revela- 
tion took its place beside or ahead of natural 
theology. Most of his long chapters end with 


sections called ‘Conclusion, Influence, Antici- 
pation,” in which he traces the influence of 
Philo on the Greek church fathers and also 
shows how patristic theology came to an end 
with Spinoza’s rejection of revelation. We may 
perhaps examine his work in a similar way. 

Wolfson’s conclusion from his detailed exege- 
sis is that Philo created the tools which forged 
the patristic and mediaeval mind. He analyzes 
Philo’s allegorical method and the ways in 
which he used it. Philo’s philosophy is based on 
the Bible but related to the partial revelation 
made through human reason rather than 
through revelation. Philo’s God is a free and 
wonder-working creator, superior to the laws 
of nature he has himself laid down. A careful 
study of Philo’s use of the Timaeus suggests 
that for him, unlike Plato, the matter used for 
the cosmos was created by God. This God is 
unknowable and indescribable. Philo stresses 
the will of God as against those ancient 
philosophers who emphasizes his reason. His 
idea of the Logos is much more complicated 
than previous students of Philo have usually 
realized; it involves the application of Aris- 
totelian language to Platonic ideas. In Philo 
the soul is not by nature immortal but owes its 
immortality to the will of God. God has re- 
vealed his will for mankind through the 
prophets of the Old Testament. Finally Wolf- 
son discusses Philo’s systematic ethical and 
political theory. 

Concerning these conclusions two questions 
naturally arise. In the first place, is Philo’s 
relation to Plato and Aristotle as direct as 
Wolfson makes it? We might ask what connec- 
tion can be traced between him and the eclectic 
Academy at Alexandria, and especially his 
contemporaries Eudorus and Arius Didymus. 
Is he really far from the Middle Academy 
(cf. i, 109)? This is not to deny his individual- 
ity, but to make more precise the outline of 
his philosophical environment. The second 
question is like the first. Was not the way pre- 
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pared for Philo in the Middle Stoa, where we 
find the omnipotence of God (Cicero, De 
natura deorum ii. 77, iii. 92), a strong emphasis 
on the will of God, a treatment of dreams in 
the Philonic manner (Wolfson ii, 57), and 
widespread use of the allegorical method? 
Moreover Antiochus of Ascalon, the Stoiciz- 
ing Platonist who founded the Middle Acad- 
emy, wrote and taught in Alexandria. In his 
writings, as in Philo, we find a vigorous em- 
phasis on “faith.” 

Wolfson finds Philo’s influence manifest in 
the writings of the apologists and the Christian 
school of Alexandria. It is undeniable that 
both Clement and Origen knew his works and 
valued them highly. Here again however, we 
must not exaggerate his significance. Both 
Clement and Origen rely on their predecessors 
in the Middle Academy, as do the apologists; 
and the only explicit reference to Philo in an 
apologist is in the Cohortatio wrongly ascribed 
to Justin. Moreover, traces of Philo’s exegesis 
are very faint in the early and middle second 
century. The apologists, like other Christian 
writers, employ typology, which is not allegori- 
zation but is derived from their eschatological 
view of history. We may readily admit that 
Philo gave an impetus to this group of writers, 
but he was not their only, or their principal, 
source. It may be questioned whether he in- 
fluenced the gospel of John at all. It is much 
more realistic, much more eschatological, than 
he is. 

According to Wolfson, Philo accepted the 
literal historicity of the Old Testament miracles, 
and this acceptance, along with the allegorical 
interpretation, passed into Christianity. If we 
compare Origen with him, however, we find 
that Origen was directly influenced by Stoic 
allegorists and also that Origen explicitly 
rejects the historicity of some stories in both 
Old and New Testaments. Perhaps Philo’s 
view is not so clear-cut, after all. Perhaps we 
should compare his more literal Quaestiones 
with the public homilies of Origen, and his 
allegorizations with Origen’s clear rejections 
in his De principits. 

We anticipate Wolfson’s further studies 
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which will provide the background and the 
foreground for Philo. Most scholars who write 
on Philo are influenced by their own special 
competence in either rabbinics or Greek phi- 
losophy and religion. Wolfson, like Philo, is at 
home in both fields. He is able to see Philo 
steadily and see him whole. Though we may 
sometimes question whether Philo really 
thought all that Wolfson thinks he thought, 
we are grateful for this guide to the intellectual 
world of the first century. It is really in- 
dispensable. 
ROBERT M. GRANT 
University of the South 


Christianity and Civilisation. Part I. Founda- 
tions. By Emm BRruNNER. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. xi + 172 
pages. $2.50. 


In this first series of Gifford Lectures, Dr. 


Brunner sets forth what he considers to be the 
fundamental presuppositions for dealing with 
Christianity’s relation to civilisation. A civili- 
sation, so the argument runs, is determined by 
the interaction of three factors: the outwardly 
given (i.e., natural elements like climate); the 
inwardly given (i.e., innate spiritual forces like 
human talent); and the culture-transcendent 
(i.e., spiritual presuppositions of a religious 
and ethical nature). It is in this third area that 
Christianity asserted a dominant role for 
fifteen centuries, an influence which justifies 
the description of western civilisation as 
Christian civilisation. This influence, however, 
has been steadily dwindling to the point where 
the survival of western culture is threatened. 
This threat is directly traceable to the progres- 
sive shifting of cultural orientation from the 
biblical to the Greek heritage, from the per- 
spectives of the Reformation to those of the 
Renaissance. The allegiance of men has moved 
from biblical theism, to a general religious 
theism, to metaphysical idealism, to natural 
positivism and evolutionism, to totalitarianism 
and nihilism. The fate of civilisation rests upon 
the extent to which it can be recalled to the 
presuppositions which it has increasingly be- 
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trayed. This recall is Christianity’s supreme 
task. “Only Christianity is capable of furnish- 
ing the basis of a civilisation which can be 
rightly described as human” (p. v). 

The fulfillment of this task requires a rever- 
sal in prevailing attitudes toward such prob- 
lems as truth, time, meaning, personality and 
creativity. To each of nine such topics Dr. 
Brunner devotes a lecture, charting in broad 
strokes the Christian answer and its superiority 
over all competitors for the soul of modern 
culture. Each lecture is a history of philosophi- 
cal thought, an analysis designed to demon- 
strate the relevance of the Christian message 
to the crisis of the present day. 

Space permits but two comments. (1) The 
discussion of each problem is prefaced by a 
definition of that problem in non-Christian, 
non-existential terms, after which the author 
advances to its solution in Christian and exis- 
tential terms. This is dubious procedure. Faith 
demands a revision in the definition of every 
cultural problem. (2) One who enunciates on 
biblical grounds a doctrine of civilisation 
should deal more thoroughly with the facts 
mentioned on pages 6-8, namely, that the goal 
of Jesus and his disciples was something 
“totally different from what we understand by 
civilisation.”” God’s kingdom “entirely tran- 
scends” this sphere. If this be true, then much 
of the later discussion is weakened. If this be 
only partially true (as I believe), then the New 
Testament provides categories for dealing with 
culture, and ways of defining its problems, 
which Dr. Brunner has unwisely overlooked. 
As examples of these categories may be men- 
tioned the doctrine of the two ages, the doc- 
trine of the conflict between God and the 
“rulers of darkness,” the doctrine of an invading 
kingdom that has power to transfigure all of 
man’s social affiliations, the doctrine of slavery 
and freedom. Affirming as stoutly as he does 
the profundity of biblical faith, Dr. Brunner 

}might well make greater use of these cate- 
gories. 
PAuL S. MINEAR 

Andover Newton Theological School 


Contemporary Theology 


God’s Grace and Man’s Hope. By DANIEL Day 
WILLIAMS. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949, 215 pages. $2.75. 


Originally delivered as the Rauschenbusch 
Lectures for 1947 at the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, the book manifests the for- 
ward look of the pioneer of the Social Gospel in 
whose honor the lectureship was established. 
The author states that it is his purpose to 
defend two convictions about the Christian 
hope that a good society can be established on 
the earth. His first conviction is “that there is 
solid ground in human experience for believing 
that the better world can be made.” The second 
is ‘that any enduring hope must be based, not 
upon man alone, but upon the fact that God is 
present in human history, and is there crea- 
tively and redemptively at work.” How well 
that second hope harmonizes with Walter 
Rauschenbusch’s conviction that the kingdom 
of God is supernatural all the way through! 

The author’s statement of purpose would 
lend itself admirably to sociological and _his- 
torical treatment, but he, being a theologian, 
colors most of his considerations with theo- 
logical tints. Man’s destiny is interpreted in 
terms of his relationship to God. The business 
of theology is to “hold the doctrine of the new 
life created by the redemptive love of God as 
the center of its interpretation of Christian 
experience” (p. 33). The reconstruction of 
Protestant Christian faith is held to be im- 
possible apart from the recognition of the fact 
that ‘“‘God, the Lord of life, is both Creator and 
Redeemer” (p. 38). The motive power of the 
Christian is conceived as inseparable from his 
Christian knowledge and experience of God: 
“The personal discovery of the transforming 
mercy of God is the supreme source of power 
for the life of moral responsibility and crea- 
tivity” (p. 58). These quotations will suffice 
to indicate the strong theological bent of the 
work. 

Prof. Williams reveals that he favors a 
theology of continuity as against the theologies 
of discontinuity which have held that there is 
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a sharp separation between Christian faith and 
the rest of our human experience. Of this he 
will have none simply because it does not fit 
into the facts of life. One of the pivotal dis- 
coveries of man is that life is a process. It flows 
and grows. Its present is connected with is 
past and is a promise of the future. Hence, 
against the neo-orthodox doctrine of discon- 
tinuity, Williams states: “Our analysis pre- 
supposes that there is always continuity in 
human experience between any of its moments 
and all its moments. The Christian life is a 
process in which the continuum of conditions 
and consequences is not escaped” (p. 187). 
Liberals on the whole will agree with such a 
view, as well as be chastened by the author’s 
severe criticism of the too easy optimism of 
liberalism generally. The author, it should be 
added, refuses to step into either the neo- 
orthodox or liberal camp. Avoiding the pes- 
simism of the first and the buoyant optimism 
of the second, he comes to rest in a realistic 
middle-ground which never removes itself from 
meeting the actualities of life. 

The realism of grace is established in the 
thesis that “‘God’s love is that creative and 
redemptive power which works unceasingly in 
all times and places to bring to fulfillment a 
universal community of free and loving beings” 
(p. 64). God’s love is not beyond the blue, nor 
at a pin-point in history only, but here and 
now in the adverse and tragic circumstances of 
history. Out of this central conviction there is 
presented a dynamic theory of divine and 
human love as these are encountered in 
immediate events. 

Since God in his gracious love is involved in 
our life and times, the author finds a realistic 
basis for Christian hope in the growth of 
Christlike personality and a great community 
of good. Hence the conclusion that ‘there is 
a legitimate hope for good in every human 
situation” (p. 197). The gracious God has not 
abandoned us, but works always, faithfully, 
and powerfully to bring victory out of defeat, 
faith out of despair, and love out of life. Here 
indeed is a Christian philosophy of grace and 


hope for those who would commit themselves 
to God’s kingdom and man’s good in our day. 
GEORGE W. Davis 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


The Symbol of the Faith. By GEORGE HEDLEY. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. xii 
+ 173 pages. $2.50. 

Studies of the Apostles’ Creed are perennial, 

I suppose, but it is a privilege to report one 

which has a startling freshness about it. Such 

is the word on the present study. One lays down 
the volume refreshed in mind and faith, and 
with the resolve to go back to it time and again 
to let its insights sharpen one’s perception of 
the permanent values in the Christian faith. 
About half a century ago the French Prot- 
estant scholar Auguste Sabatier pointed out 
that dogmas have smouldering beneath them 
the fires of living faith. He challenged the 
Christians of his generation not to cast aside as 


superfluous the doctrines and dogmas of their © 
religion, but to recover the vital experience 7 


which first made possible the theological for- 
mulation. In brilliant manner that is precisely 
what George Hedley seeks to do for us through 
a consideration of the Apostles’ Creed. He 
recognizes the impossibility of the modern, 


educated Christian’s accepting many of the 7 


ideas of that creed—the Virgin Birth, the : 
physical resurrection, the descent into hell, the 9 


bodily ascension, for example—as literal fact. 


What the rational Christian can and should do, © 
however, is to know what the values of | 


Christian faith are which these ideas reflect. 4 


Hence, ‘‘Why did people say that Jesus was 


born of a Virgin? For one reason, and only one: | 


namely, that he was so extraordinary a person | 
that ordinary backgrounds seemed for him 
quite inadequate” (p. 45). Or again: “the § 
doctrine of the ‘descent into hell’ reflects a 
decent concern that those who lived before 
the days of the Christian Gospel nevertheless 
should have a fair chance at salvation’ (p. 66). 
Yet once more: “It is not the account of a 
physical event, but the conviction of spiritual 
quality, that makes the resurrection of Jesus 
important” (p. 80). In such refreshing ways the 
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crowds around him, 
orders to go 


is cited. 


Matt. 8:18 (§ 49, p. 34) 


Now when Jesus saw great 
he gave | that day, when evening had come, 


over to the other side. 
8:23-27 (§ 50, p. 34): 2% And|36And leaving the crowd, they 
when he got into the boat, his|took him with them, just as he 


imnath-se 


Mt. Gaash 


With alternative readings from the Manuscripts and non-canonical Parallels. 
Text used is The Revised Standard Version, 1946 


105. THE STILLING OF THE STORM. 


Mark 4:35—-41 
(4:33-34, § 99, p. 70) 
35 On 


he said to them, “Let us go 
across to the other side.” 


Prepared by a subcommittee of the New Testament section of the translation com- 
mittee of The Revised Standard Version. Arrangement follows the Huck-Lietzmann 
Synopsis, Ninth Edition, (1936). 


Non-canonical parallels given in full in addition to the parallels in the other can- 
onical gospels. Also, in connection with variant reading, exact manuscript support 
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A Synopsis of the First Three Gospels 


Luke 8:22-25 


22 One day he got into a 
boat with his disciples, and 
he said to them, “Let us go 
across to the other side of 
the lake.” So they set out, 
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author repeatedly recalls us to the warm fires 
whence came the essential Christian doctrines. 

We may say, accordingly, that the purpose 
of this book is not concerned with proving the 
fact and event of the various items of the 
Apostles’ Creed, but rather with showing t heir 
truth and value. If the symbolic expressions 
of the creed represent Christian truth and 
value, then the modern man can say the creed 
heartily, even though he knows that the state- 
ments are no indication of literal fact and 
historic event. It is for the former that Dr. 
Hedley searches. His deep appreciation of 
Christian truth enables him to see through 
historical criticism, with which he shows 
himself remarkably well acquainted, to the 
enduring values of Christian experience. We 
may well conclude this review with these 
words of the author which gather up his whole 
approach: 


“Shall we continue to say the Creed? I think we 
should, and I think we should restore it where it has 
dropped out of use. But there are two qualifications 
that must be stated; first, that saying the Creed is 
useful in direct measure as its essential meanings and 
values are understood, and no further; and second, that 
the Creed is a means to the apprehension of values, to 
which it stands as servant rather than as master.” 

GEORGE W. Davis 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Recovery of Man. By F. R. Barry. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. ix + 109 
pages. $2.00. 


In this thought-provoking book the Bishop 
of Southwell, England, affirms that it is high 
time Christianity ceased to be cowed before 
the philosophy of determinism and the “dic- 
tatorial intellectualism of naturalism.” Mod- 
ern thought is caught in a tragic contradic- 
tion, he argues, in that it is striving desperately 
to cling to a faith in the dignity and intrinsic 
worth of man, while yet holding a belief in the 
ultimate nature of reality which implies that 
“what is impersonal is more to be reverenced 
than that what is personal” (p. 80). Barry 
therefore seeks to clarify the basic principles of 
a personalistic metaphysic, relative to the 


concept of man, in terms of which a “recovery 
of man” may be effected. Four significant 
aspects of Barry’s concept of man stand out 
in the argument of the book. 

(1) The Primacy of the Personal! The best 
chapter in the book is devoted to this belief. 
The American reader will be interested in 
Barry’s critique of the welfare state in England. 
The value and validity of the institutions of 
the Welfare State must be judged by ‘“‘whether 
or not they intend or are in practice calculated 
to enhance or to impoverish personal life” 
(p. 87). The Bishop is not assured that they 
do tend to enhance personal life. He fears that 
a police-state ‘is already above the horizon” 
(p. 94). 

(2) A Theoceniric Validation of Human 
Values! Barry holds that it is not possible to 
sustain permanently a belief in personality 
unless it is grounded in a belief in a personal 
God. 

We are witnessing, therefore, the bankruptcy 
of Humanism, for in the last analysis it has 
“no reliable defences of spirit” (p. 22). The 
philosophy of secularistic Naturalism is even 
more tragically false, not only because it seeks 
to solve the duality and tension between spirit 
and the natural process by denying that it 
exists, but also because it is caught inescap- 
ably in a dilemma in which either it eventuates 
in skepticism regarding the problem of the 
ultimate validity of personal values, or, claim- 
ing an absolute validity for its view of human 
life, it becomes involved in a basic self-contra- 
diction, for personal values cannot be vali- 
dated by holding them to be grounded ulti- 
mately in a sub-personal reality. 

(3) Ethical Relativism! The influence of 
Niebuhr and Barth is evident in Barry’s 
insistence that since sin is part of our environ- 
ment “it may often be that the only choice open 
is not that between good and evil, but that 
between a greater evil and a lesser. Where 
this is so, the ‘lesser of two evils’ is not only 
the morally right choice, but in a relative and 
sinful world it is our Christian duty before 
God” (p. 50). 

(4) An Eschatological Interpretation of His- 
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tory! The book begins and ends with a bold 
affirmation of the Gospel of the Resurrection. 
The philosophy of moral gradualism which was 
deeply embedded in liberal Christianity is, 
Barry argues, no longer supported by the facts. 
Furthermore, it is alien to New Testament 
thought which understands history in terms of 
the crisis of divine judgment and deliverance. 
As Barry sees it, the Christian view of the 
innermost truth of history is that the world is 
always under God’s judgment and is always 
being redeemed by his power. 

There is some vagueness in the use of a few 
terms in the book. Barry writes, for example, 
that ‘‘the Gospel and Humanism belong to- 
gether” (p. 18). Yet he also argues that the 
lack of theocentrism is the assumption ‘“‘of 
all modern Humanism and to the mind of a 
Christian it is blasphemy” (p. 21). The term 
“Humanism” is obviously being used with 
different meanings, a fact which the author 
does not make sufficiently clear. 

The Bishop charges that Luther and the 
Protestant Reformation destroyed Christian 
civilization by seeking to recover the “pure” 
Gospel, thereby repudiating the great Catholic 
inheritance of the centuries (p. 21). This is a 
typical Anglo-Catholic misinterpretation of 
the spirit of Martin Luther. Whoever reads 
Luther firsthand can scarcely fail to see that 
Luther never opposed the church catholic, 
but only the papacy. 

Traces of English pride may be perceived in 
a few passages. Barry argues, for example, that 
“the future of political liberty in the world” 
depends upon the success of the reconstruction 
of social democracy in England (p. 90). Again, 
he writes that “there is still far more of the 
Christian tradition, alike in thought and in 
practice, among our own people than in any 
other of the Western countries” (p. 9). 

Although the book lacks somewhat in point 
of novelty, it is nonetheless a stimulating 
argument for the philosophy of Christian 
personalism. 

R. G. WILBURN 

George Pepperdine College 


Existentialism 


A Short History of Existentialism. By JEAN 
Wau. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. 58 pages. $2.75. 

For some years now “existenz philosophie”’ 
has been ruffling the intellectual waters of two 
continents, and the historians of thought are 
busy tracing its sources. Man and his tortured 
existence have again become a problem for 
himself. And from Soren Kierkegaard, through 
Barth and Heidegger, we have learned that 
“to be” or ‘“‘not to be”’ is still the question. 

It is difficult enough for the sunny optimism 
of American thought to comprehend the pes- 
simistic mood of weary, defeated Europe. 
But there is also the problem of defining exis- 
tentialism. In the present little volume, Jean 
Wahl, professor of philosophy at the Sorbonne, 
has rapidly traced back to its prefigured origins 
in Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Schelling, Kant, 
Pascal, and others the contemporary philos- 
ophy of existence as we find it in the thought of 
Jaspers, Heidegger, and Sartre. It is good to 
know that there is more to it than a cynical 
fad, concocted in the style center of the world 
by a group of Left-Bank Bohemians and now 
imported, like a new French hat, to America. 
For the truth is that many great thinkers have 
experienced exisfence as event for the living 
human being. Indeed, most philosophies begin 
in existential reflections. 

By way of distinguishing the existentialist, 
M. Wahl writes: “If we say: ‘Man is in this 
world, a world limited by death and experi- 
enced in anguish; is aware of himself as essen- 
tially anxious; is burdened by his solitude 
within the horizon of his temporality’; then 
we recognize the accents of Heideggerian 
philosophy.” by contrast, if we say: “I am 
a thinking thing” (Descartes); or ‘“The real 
things are [deas” (Plato and Hegel); or ‘“‘The 
Ego accompanies all our representations” 
(Kant); then we are in a different realm of 
thought. For the stress in existentialism is on 
the ergo sum rather than the cogifo of that 
famous phrase. This fact determines and char- 
acterizes mortal man. 

The book concludes with a summary and 
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brief appraisal, and a lively discussion in 
which various critical opinions are advanced 
by the contemporary philosophers Berdyaev, 
de Gandillac, Gurvitch, Koyré, Levinas, and 
Marcel. This discussion centers chiefly around 
an analysis of anxiety, finitude, and death, 
and their possible implications for infinitude. 

Lack of space limits me to a few general 
comments. M. Wahl is sympathetic, yet not 
uncritical. He feels that we are witnessing and 
participating in the beginning of a new mode 
of philosophizing which will dislodge the older 
concepts and systems. He gives considerable 
attention to Heidegger and Sartre; Barth is 
mentioned only in passing. 

For such a brief survey of what is admittedly 
not an easy subject, Wahl’s presentation is 
clear and readable. Paul Tillich’s long essay in 
The Journal of the History of Ideas (Vol. V) 
is recommended as helpful collateral reading 
for anyone not initiated into the mysteries of 
existentialism. One wonders, too, why a thin 
volume of 58 pages need sell for $2.75. 

Neither is one sure, after reading it, whether 
Sartre and his followers have taken us beyond 
ambiguity regarding man’s nature and destiny. 
Perhaps this is impossible. Perhaps there is an 
irreducible duality between Existence and 
Being. Surely the atheistic existentialism of 
Heidegger and Sartre displays serious weak- 
nesses, both religious and ethical, to anyone 
still believing in the reality of God and sin. 
Not only does the retiring of God entail a 
return to a 19th century rationalistic view 
of man which Kierkegaard strove to overthrow; 
but the self-willed atheist, despairing over his 
despair, has no awareness (as did Kierkegaard 
and Luther) that it is not possible for man 
to have sinless knowledge of his own sin and 
despair. 

E, PFUETZE 

University of Georgia 


Religion and Society 


Discrimination and National Welfare. Edited 
by R. M. MacIver. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 135 pages. $2.00. 

This book contains a series of addresses 
delivered under the auspices of The Institute 


for Religious and Social Studies on ‘‘The Costs 
of Discrimination in the United States.” As 
such, the book has some of the defects of a 
symposium at the same time that it exhibits the 
merits of thoughtful and authoritative pres- 
entation. There is a good deal of repetition 
and some straying from the original theme. 
Some of the chapters are evidently a recording 
of spoken language, further editing of which 
would have improved readability and con- 
served space. 

Such defects, however, are minor. The editor 
has brought together in a single volume an 
impressive and comprehensive series of dis- 
cussions of the cost of discrimination in a wide 
variety of areas. The consequences to economic 
life of limiting the labor force and purchasing 
power are documented. The costs of segregated 
housing in personality quirks, community 
deterioration, and higher taxes, are discussed 
by Robert Weaver in a chapter which, however, 
is no substitute for his other writings in this 
field. Discrimination in education is shown to 
be costly both financially and culturally; dis- 
crimination by churches is held to involve both 
monetary and spiritual losses. Milton Konvitz 
contributes a summary of important court 
decisions and concludes that American legal 
institutions pay a heavy moral price for the 
discrimination which they frequently uphold. 
The chapter on discrimination in labor unions 
provides a valuable summary of the types of 
union policy, as well as names of important 
unions. The international repercussions of 
domestic inter-cultural policy are discussed 
with reference to the Orient and to Latin 
America. 

The concluding chapter by Robert K. Mer- 
ton deserves special mention, not only because 
of its careful analysis, but also because of its 
contribution to remedial policy. Merton criti- 
cizes as an oversimplification the familiar 
Myrdal thesis regarding the contrast between 
American ideals and conduct. He points out 
the necessity of considering not only the idcal 
and conduct, but also individual attitudes 
toward the “American dream.” On the basis 
of a classification of possible combinations of 
attitude and behavior, he suggests the diverse 
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social therapies appropriate to each. This dis- 
cussion of social policy should be particularly 
illuminating to those who place undue reliance 
on the truism that it is impossible to legislate 
morality. 

Of the various issues raised by this book, 
perhaps the one of chief interest to students of 
religion is that of the relationship between 
knowledge of the costs of discrimination and 
conduct. Conviction regarding the costliness 
of an act is not always enough to prevent its 
performance. The dynamics of human conduct 
are more complex. There are irrational roots of 
prejudice which mere knowledge does not 
reach. As several contributors to this book 
point out, the segregationist is willing to pay 
the costs of discrimination because he con- 
siders it desirable on other grounds. Any 
heroic ethical system requires one to be willing 
to pay the price of a policy which he considers 
right. Moral judgment therefore becomes basic 
to decision; economic or social cost is only one 
element in that judgment. As Dr. Konvitz 
points out, “If only cost mattered, we would 
have no wars, no atomic bombs, no slums, no 
anti-Negro prejudices, no anti-Semitism; and 
no universities, no museums, no music, no 
churches, no babies, no poetry, no love. The 
significant question is not simply: how much? 
The significant question is: how much and is 
it worth it? The question of worth is a moral 
question” (p. 50). 

HARVEY SEIFERT 

School of Religion, 

University of Southern California 


Hitler in Our Selves. By MAx PIcarp. Hins- 
dale, Illinois: Henry Regnery Company, 
1947. 272 pages. $3.50. 

The German Opposition to Hitler. HANS ROTH- 
FELS. Hinsdale, Illinois: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1948. 172 pages. $2.50. 

Hitler in Our Selves could scarcely be excelled 
in appropriateness as a title for the thesis this 
volume affirms. For it holds that Hitler’s 
erratic, neurotic, nihilistic, disintegrated, 
amoral, incoherent but impassioned mind, 
speech and action are the epitomized embodi- 
ment of the disjointed, amoral, inverted, 


discontinuous, incoherent feelings, attitudes 
and actions of modern German people. But 
not of the German people only. ‘“The Germans 
are so far removed from reality (not the 
Germans alone, however, but nearly all of 
Europe and America) .. .” (p. 118). Picard as- 
serts that the spiritual and moral life of the 
German people had been superseded in them 
slowly but surely by their absolute opposites. 
Chaos was pursued in place of order; evil in 
place of goodness; emptiness, disjointedness 
and falsehood instead of meaning, integration 
and truth. And they had been pursued as 
though they were the good. The ecstatically 
thrilling and alluring absolute was nothingness, 
thorough nihilism. 


“The type of person who listened to Hitler was so 
disjointed and lost in nothingness that only by the 
command was he able to find some external hold around 
which he could pile the muddle of his inner life” (p. 96)° 


In Hitler and in German minds, “the logic of 
a whole world was overturned” (pp. 97-98). 

It is in the light of this new condition in 
which men took the abnormal and disjointed 
to be the normal and the real that Picard 
makes his penetrating observations concerning 
psychoanalysis, sex, existentialism, Dadaist 
and other modern art, and education. Reflect- 
ing the mind of disjointed, modern man, they 
take the abnormal to be the real and funda- 
mental. Picard’s work is a subtle and pene- 
trating analysis of a complex and elusive con- 
dition not only of Germans but of Western 
man. 

And if one fears that he is unduly compre- 
hensive (though he does admit exceptions) in 
the spread of his net of nihilism, let him turn 
to The German Opposition to Hitler by Hans 
Rothfels. At ‘the fundamental point, Rothfels 
and Picard are in perfect accord. Both see the 
tragedy of Germany not as political, but as 
psychological, moral, religious. Both see the 
same condition threatening Western man as a 
whole. Each believes a recommitment to God 
(and Rothfels repeatedly stresses, recommit- 
ment to the Christian faith) to be the only 
adequate foundation for a vital and ennobling 
social order. But whereas Picard’s volume 
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emphasizes the nature of the disease and sug- 
gests its cure, Rothfels aims to show how per- 
vasive, how vital, how sacrificially idealistic 
was the “saving remnant” in Germany, the 
morally and religiously inspired group which 
opposed Hitler. 

His is a stirring and instructive story. It 
cites the long series of surprising coincidences 
which again and again saved Hitler from as- 
sassination. It names many prominent persons 
who were leaders in the military and civilian 
opposition. It records the anguish of spirit 
with which numerous heroic and martyred 
men came to the decision that they must even 
work for their homeland’s defeat in war in 
order to win a healthier Germany and a 
sounder and saner international order. 

Taken together, these two volumes give 
much-needed and counterbalancing, though 
scarcely contradictory, insight into the Nazi 
interlude. Much needed, not only for our 
understanding of history but also as a contri- 
bution to the wisdom which might save us 


from a tragic repetition, on colossal scale, of 
our late disaster. But such salvation is im- 
possible, as Picard, the physician and philoso- 
pher, and Rothfels, the historian, now at 
Chicago University, hold, and as the latter 


asserts in the words of Countess Marion 
Dénhoff, unless man, the “empty shell... 
once more recalls his creation in the image of 
God and all the responsibility that this im- 
plies” (p. 166). Though this to some may sound 
trite, it still appears to be the ultimate in- 
sight. 
WILLIAM E. KERSTETTER 
Baldwin-Wallace College 


The Failure of Technology. By FRIEDRICH 
GEORG JUENGER. Hinsdale, Illinois: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1949. x + 186 pages. 
$2.50. 


“Supposing a man of some such bygone era, a man 
who has no idea of our technology, would come into 
our Cities; supposing we should ask him: ‘What powers 
do you think have built all this?’ Chances are that his 
answer would be ‘Very mighty, very evil demons’ ” 
(161). 


The Failure of Technology affirms the thesis 
which the title and the opening quotation 
suggest, namely, that man’s well-being is 
threatened in proportion as technology ad- 
vances. Technology is described as the persis- 
tent movement in modern times toward the 
barren regimentation of all life under the 
domination of mechanistic science and the 
technicians who constantly aim (as an end in 
itself:) to perfect and control the machines 
which increasingly master men. Enslavement of 
men is not intended. What is aimed at is perfect 
mechanization as an end in itself. This is the 
high god, the revered “rational” goal of 
technology. But the actual fact is that the 
technician, in a technological society, “rules, 
that he takes over government” (25). Under 


technology, man’s labors drain nature of its F 
gy, 


resources; technology can only improperly be 
said to “produce.” And as technology ad- 
vances toward its treasured objective, it 
reduces men to mechanisms whose responses 
are increasingly codrdinated with the relentless 
activity of the machines. 

Contrary to what might superficially be 
expected, technology only intensifies man’s 
consciousness of his need for security. It does 
not provide security. Thus the deeper issue is 
not capitalism versus socialism. Both must 
prove inadequate to cope with the evils arising 
from technology; presumably every society 
permeated with mechanized activity and domi- 
nated by technological ideals must inevitably 
eat away at the welfare of man (164). In this 
view there are overtones of Spengler. Whether, 
like Spengler, Juenger would hold that the 
triumph of mechanization and the “collapse” 
of man are inevitable, is not made vividly 
clear. Rare intimations of some kind of alter- 
native to technology and the saving of society 
are introduced. But no cure is adequately ex- 
pounded. In this, Juenger differs from Toyn- 
bee’s analysis of modern man’s condition since 
the latter most explicitly rejects the idea of an 
inevitable collapse and most clearly and 
emphatically describes a cure. 

But the difference may consist only i 
omission rather than in opposition to such 3 
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view as is in general advanced by Toynbee. 
For Juenger does observe that the technician’s 
“preoccupation with facts... blocks his ap- 
proach to that more spiritual wisdom which 
cannot be reduced to mechanics” (183). One 
would infer, from a careful reading, that 
Juenger would offer a spiritual cure for man’s 
condition. Nevertheless, his work consists 
amost entirely of an exposition of the nature 
and increasingly evil and inevitable conse- 
quences of a mechanically characterized civili- 
zation. In this context, he examines the nature 
of war, spiritual conditions, socialism, the state, 
science, education, sports, work, the theatre, 
the nature of time and causality and a number 
of other important matters. Thirty-eight little 
chapters constitute the book. 

The chief weaknesses of the work are these. 
It emphasizes no explicit positive solution to 
the problems raised by technocracy; and it is 
in danger of oversimplifying the complexities 
of modern life by seeing it from only one and 
probably a too narrow perspective. The value 
of the work consists in this. It draws attention 
to the grave but often hidden dangers of the 
mechanization of life as well as to our too 
careless assumption that technological advance 
inevitably means enrichment of the life of man. 
It also stirs us to think again about what real 
progress would consist in and by what path- 


® Way it might best be achieved. 


E. KERSTETTER 
Baldwin-W allace College 


Humanism 


Humanism as a Philosophy. By Corutss La- 
MONT. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949, 368 pages. $3.75. 


Corliss Lamont is a serious philosopher and 
value-conscious atheist who is best known for 
his critical studies of religion and immortality 
and for his sympathetic espousal of left-wing 
socialism. The present book is an expansion of 
a lecture course given at Columbia University. 
But it is also a testament and credo presenting 
in crusading terms the philosophy of life 
Which the author calls Humanism and which, 


erasing God from the picture, sets up as the 
chief end of human endeavor the happiness, 
freedom and progress of mankind, here and 
now. Philosophy is for Lamont, as it is for 
Dewey, a scientific discipline cultivated by 
philosophers for dealing with the problems of 
men. 

There is here nothing particularly novel as 
a statement of that view which regards the 
world of space-time reality as self-derived, 
self-explanatory, and self-redemptive. The 
book stands in the strong mid-current of con- 
temporary humanism; and is a solidly argued, 
passionately affirmed, and systematic apolo- 
getic for the faith of “naturalistic humanism,” 
its scope and prospects, and its answers to the 
main issues in philosophy. The author’s credo 
is a refinement and reduction to eight points of 
the famous Humanist Manifesto of 1933, and 
reflects the same spirit and argument found in 
that other humanist Bible, Naturalism and 
the Human Spirit. 

In successive chapters Professor Lamont 
defines his special brand of Humanism, states 
his own credo, traces the history of the Human- 
ist tradition in philosophy, religion, literature 
and art, argues for the unity of body and mind, 
denies the possiblity of God and immortality, 
presents Humanism’s theory of the universe 
by rejecting all dualisms and idealisms in 
favor of naturalism, reaffirms sole reliance on 
reason and science in pursuit of truth, describes 
the ethics of Humanism, summarizes its social 
and economic aims, and ends with a paean of 
praise to a democratic and humanist civiliza- 
tion. He writes lucidly, provocatively, if not 
always convincingly, and is more persuasive 
and less strident than many atheists. 

Professor Lamont claims too much for 
Humanism. He has collected all the things he 
likes and believes in and given them a habita- 
tion and a name in naturalistic humanism. 
Consequently there is much here that hardly 
anyone, least of all myself, would oppose. 
He levies tribute on any and every thinker and 
movement, however disparate, which is con- 
cerned for the welfare of man in this world— 
being careful, of course, to sift out any religious 
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chaff from the humanistic wheat. One is made 
to wonder if Humanism is not living on the 
moral momentum and spiritual capital of the 
very ethical religions which it discards. One 
wonders, too, how long the “sanctity of human 
life’’ would persist cut off from the conviction 
that human worth is derived from God the 
Father. For the ethics, the politics, and the 
basic assumptions of scientific humanism rest 
on convictions about the equality and dignity 
of men which science can neither supply nor 
validate. 

The author directs mild criticism toward 
crass materialism, but I do not see how his 
total argument avoids a reduction to an over- 
simplified materialism and scientism which do 
scant justice to man’s freedom, conscious 
personal values, the fact of moral obligation, 
the problem of sin and evil, and the nature of 
the rich and varied good. Likewise, in his 
praise of dynamic, creative nature, he comes 
close to hylozoism without coming to grips 
with the difficulties which led to the abandon- 
ment of ancient hylozoism. 

Supernaturalism is his bé/e noir and whipping 
boy. But much of his argument strikes me as 
irrelevant or unfair as touching contemporary 
theism. He misconstrues the term “super- 
natural” as meaning ‘“un-natural” or “anti- 
natural,”’ and redefines nature so as to include 
everything that former generations have called 
supernatural, spiritual, mystical, super-sensu- 
ous and personal. He implies that a religious 
person is thereby excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of nature and the service of man. He 
seems to forget that religion itself is a “‘natural”’ 
and “human” affair. Indeed, may not the 
fact and need of religious worship point to 
something real in the universe, to deny or 
forget which brings men and nations to ruin? 

Lamont treats Communism with tenderness 
because it is atheistic and humanist—without 
any reference to its doctrinaire fanaticism, its 
ruthlessness, its nonsensical doctrines in science 
and its inhuman liquidation of those not 
agreeing with its notions of a ‘“‘people’s 
democracy.” 

There are other difficulties. Humanism has 


an exaggerated confidence in human reason 
and science. It does not sufficiently recognize 
the tragic handicaps set in the way of the good 
life. Its notion of social reform and progress 
presupposes a dubious philosophy of history, 
It tries to explain personal values by reducing 
them to sub-personal correlations. And the 
concept of mind is such as to equate mind and 
body, while denying any such attributes as 
mind, personality, or purpose to Nature as 
a whole. 

The insufficiency and false optimism of 
secular humanism are becoming more evident 
in the hour of its highest development. Earth 
is not enough for “the great amphibian.” 
Man’s life in space-time is neither self-suf- 
ficient nor sufficient for him. Humanism ex- 
pects too much too soon, and oversimplifies 
the problem of progress because it does not 
take into account the stubbornness and uni- 
versality of sin. Victory is more certain, | 
believe, if we retain the faith that God works 
with men who work with Him. Mankind with 
all his science and intelligence (and religion 
has made an awful mess of things. Something 
no doubt can be done about it. But I am not 
at all convinced, after reading Lamont’s book, 
that his brand of Humanism is an adequate 
answer. His prophetic and humane hope for 
a better world should be retained and put back 
onto defensible theological foundations. 

PauL E. PFUETZE 

University of Georgia 


Milton the Heretic 


Biblical Criticism and Heresy in Milton. By 
GEORGE NEWTON CONKLIN. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1949. x + 137 pages. 
$2.50. 

There is heresy in Milton, as the student of 
his De Doctrina knows, and as even the close 
reader of Paradise Lost can at times discern. 
Milton is Arian in his view of Christ, a mor- 
talist in his doctrine of man, and a pantheistic 
materialist in his view of creation. These inter- 
pretations, however, are scarcely noticeable 
in his poetry, since there Milton holds himself 
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A new, constructive and reverent 


analysis of basic Biblical material 


THE BIBLE 
AND MODERN BELIEF 


By Louis Wallis 


Our belief in One God—was it impressed upon ancient Israel at the beginning 
of the national history and symbolized by the priestly “Tabernacle in the 
Wilderness”? Or did our belief in God come into the world through an evolu- 
tionary process involving Divine Immanence? The antithesis ‘Tabernacle or 
Evolution” is focal to the struggle of modern Biblical scholarship to grasp its 
fundamental problem. 


Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible emphasizes that progressive Biblical investi- 
gators had given up the historicity of the priestly Tabernacle at the beginning 
of the present century. This view had only the status of a learned opinion as 
long as the priestly material in the Bible continued to be interpreted merely as 
a document of generalized priestly significance. 


This new book, which grows out of the author’s earlier volumes, reveals for 
the first time that the Priestly Source in the Bible is anti-Ephraimite 
and weighted meticulously against the legendary Ephraimite mother, Rachel; 
that it is pro-Judaic and carefully compiled in favor of Leah, the legendary 
mother of Judah; and that it reaches us through the “‘bottleneck’’ of post-exilic 
scribalism. 


Hebrew history comes into view as a course of events in which Ephraim (the 
original Israel) is primary to the evolution of monotheism as expressed in the 
ministries of Elijah and Hosea, supplemented by Amos, whose work was in 
Ephraim. The destruction of Ephraim throws the burden and mission of Israel 
upon the single tribe of Judah, whose priestly scribes naturally build the Bible 
in terms of Judaic interests. 


After four centuries of necessary priestly rule, the reassertion of prophetic 
social emphasis by Jesus is followed by the necessary but individualistic work of 
Paul. The struggle within modern Judaism and Christianity is to combine the 
social and individual phases of religion into a logical body of belief. 


$2.50 


(Order directly from the publisher) 
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rather closely to biblical language, supplement- 
ing it imaginatively but with little explicit 
philosophizing. C. S. Lewis is justified in the 
main, in stressing the broadly traditional char- 
acter of Paradise Lost and minimizing its 
heretical touches. 

Mr. Conklin is not so easily satisfied. He 
appears to approve Milton’s deviations from 
accepted doctrine, and in any case thinks 
them an integral part of a truly critical ap- 
proach to the Scriptures. For him, Milton is on 
the side of “objective grammatico-historical 
investigation” as over against “subjective 
Christian revelation.” That is, Milton’s here- 
sies are the result simply of his approaching 
the text of Scripture as an impartial philologian, 
unshackled from medieval gloss and dogma, 
and applying grammar, “‘the greatest heresy of 
the Christian world.” Mr. Conklin argues this 
thesis by delving into various Renaissance 
lexicons and commentaries on two Hebrew 
words—Bara, to create, and Nephesh, the soul. 
There he finds meanings listed which would 
justify Milton in his rejection of the doctrine of 
creation-out-of-nothing and in his affirmation 
of the mortality of the soul. We learn from 
Conklin that lexicons and commentaries by 
Socinian scholars read these words just as 
Milton does; that those by orthodox scholars 
note the translation given by Milton but reject 
it for the Genesis passage on “theological 
rather than grammatical” grounds. This last 
phrase is Conklin’s and is not illustrated by 
quotations from the orthodox commentators. 
It would be very interesting to see whether 
they actually do oppose theological to gram- 
matical in the sharp fashion Conklin suggests, 
i.e., whether they do admit, for example, that 
“to create out of nothing” is an ungrammatical 
rendering. Conklin is quite sure that the 
“precise” and “literal” meaning will not allow 
such a translation. But his argument that bara 
has “obviously” no ex nihilo meaning in 
certain other parts of the Scripture is certainly 
irrelevant; for the question at issue is whether 
when used uniquely of God’s creative act it 
can have a unique meaning. Further, Conklin’s 
view that “the grammarians must be the sole 
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arbiters” of a dispute over translation ignores 
the important questions. Which grammarians— 
orthodox Christian grammarians, or just any 
grammarians? St. Augustine and St. Jerome 
were first-rate grammarians, but Conklin tells 
us nothing of what they say. He believes that 
all exegesis before Calvin was “mystical, alle- 
gorical, or forced”—apparently therefore not 
worth the attention of a genuine philologian. 
Conklin is probably right in contending that 
Milton thought that philology could be inde- 
pendent of theology and the judge of it, and 
that Milton believed he was reading the text 
of Scripture only in the light of grammar and 
the Holy Spirit; but it does not follow that 
Milton was uninfluenced by other forces he 
himself failed to recognize, e.g., Platonism, 
rationalism, and heretical movements in the 
scholarship of his own day. Actually, the gram- 
matical method of exegesis is not per se, as 
Mr. Conklin thinks, a “new” method dis- 
covered by the Renaissance. It was the stand- 
ard method of all the Fathers prior to the rise 
of the Scholastic method; the Renaissance 
simply revived it, but concurrently with inter- 
ests in classical philology from which it suffered 
modifications, particularly in the hands of 


“independents” like Milton, who rejected a © 


multiple-meaning approach to the art of 
language. 

Conklin contends that despite the large 
collection of possible extra-Miltonic sources 
which various scholars have made, ‘“‘Milton’s 
positions depended first upon scriptural author- 
ity, and this under the guidance of no mortal.” 
But certainly Milton, scholar that he was, 
must have absorbed intellectual guidance from 
many a mortal, including most prominently 


the Platonists whom he praises, and probably § 


even the Cabbalists whom the Renaissance 
Platonists were popularizing. I am inclined to 
think Conklin makes out a good case against 
Harris Fletcher’s theory of Milton’s indebted- 
ness to rabbinic sources. But on the other hand, 
Saurat’s findings should not be merely waved 
aside. I miss in the bibliography Saurat’s, 
Milton et le materialisme chrétien en Angleterre 
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Balso McLachlan’s The Religious Opinions of 

 Milion, Locke, and Newton, both pertinent. 
Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 

Episcopal Theological School, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Lewis the Apologist 


; C. S. Lewis: Apostle to the Skeptics. By CHAD 
Wats. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. xiii + 176 pages. $2.50. 

% In this little volume Professor Walsh intro- 
duces the reader to C. S. Lewis as a person, 
as a writer, and as a thinker. It is neither biog- 
raphy, book review, nor critical study; yet it 
is something of all three. It has the lucidity 
and candid charm which characterize Walsh’s 
work. The book is an expansion and reworking 
of an article originally written for the Adlantic 
Monthly, incorporating some chapters which 
appeared in other magazines. An index would 
be useless in a book of this kind, and Walsh 
has wisely substituted a valuable bibligraphy. 
& The first two chapters give a brief account of 
3. S. Lewis as a man. There follows a series 
of chapters discussing his books, then a series 
concerned with the doctrines they expound 
and defend, and finally an appraisal of Lewis’s 
work as a whole and his place in modern liter- 
ature and theology. Lewis is shown to be a 
versatile artist, who utilizes various modern 
prose forms to set forth the important tenets 
of traditional Christianity. Superficially, the 
sub-title, Apostle to the Skeptics, may be mis- 
leading, for the Oxford don is not portrayed 
as fired with missionary zeal. But there is more 
behind the phrase than ardor; for the skeptic, 
as distinct from the unbeliever, is one who 
professes allegiance to reason. And it is pri- 
marily to such as these that Dr. Lewis ad- 
© dresses himself. 

Herein perhaps lies the explanation of the 
unexpected popularity of The Screwtape Letters. 
They depend upon practical psychology and 
sarcasm unmingled with romantic sentiment 
or imaginative eyewash. The intelligentsia 
(i.e., prigs like you and me who think they 
think), unconvinced by the delicate fantasy 


of Perelandra, are captivated by the matter-of- 
fact irony of Screwtape. So the effectiveness of 
Lewis as an apologist is due largely to his 
ability to set forth the intellectual necessity 
inherent in the doctrines of Christianity, and 
to his vivid portrayal of the truths of which 
he writes. 

It is curious that Lewis should claim to 
detest the doctrine of Hell so heartily; for he 
is responsible for the best concept of Satan 
and Hell I know of. His Satan seems to me 
akin to, if not directly influenced by, Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles. The latter says, ‘Ich bin der 
Geist, der stets verneint’”—the persistent nega- 
tive, the spirit of refusal. He is der Geselle, ... 
der reizt und wirkt, und muss als Teufel schaffen. 
His function is to play the gadfly, to stimulate 
men and prevent them from lapsing into easy 
idleness. The Satan of Lewis seeks to rouse 
(reizt) men’s feelings and suppress (verneint) 
their reason; his aim is to make them think 
they are self-sufficient, and by urging them to 
act (wirkt) on selfish motives gradually to 
assimilate them to himself. Hell, as described 
in The Screwtape Letters, That Hideous Strength, 
and The Great Divorce, is a life of worldliness, 
where centripetal forces absorb the individual 
and suck him inward by degrees until he 
becomes a hollow shell—an Un-man—with no 
personality of his own, merely a vessel for 
Satan. Satan is constantly taking into himself, 
while God is constantly giving out to those who 
will receive; and thus Hell contrasts with a 
centrifugal Heaven which is the full realiza- 
tion of individuality. One sees that twentieth- 
century totalitarianism helped to shape Lewis’s 
idea of Hell; certainly it furnished the blue- 
print for the N.I.C.E. in That Hideous Strength. 

Walsh, like Lewis, is an ex-atheist and a 
student of literature as well as theology. There- 
fore it is natural that he should admire Lewis; 
this very admiration especially qualifies Walsh 
to write this book. But Walsh does not argue 
with Lewis’s detractors. He quotes them with- 
out comment, to show that opposition is not 
lacking. He praises those qualities in Lewis 
which merit praise: ‘He is not a Niebuhr or 
a Maritain, and does not pretend to be one. 
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His vocation...is to do spadework—win 
people to Christianity itselfi—and once they 
are won, those who are qualified to wield the 
draftsman’s pencil can start on the blueprints 
[for a Christian society] (p. 127). “The best 
evidence of his piercing insight into minds and 
emotions is the extraordinary success he has 
achieved in making the most unlikely people 
read books about Christianity and like it.... 
He treats his readers with such respect that 
they are astounded and intrigued. In this great 
age of propaganda and weasel words, his 
manliness and candor win admiration—and 
sometimes assent” (page 149). 

Many of the lacks which critics have de- 
plored in the work of C. S. Lewis seem to be 
due to his laudable belief in putting first 
things first. If he gives us no program for a 
Christian society, it is because before such a 
society is conceivable, we must first have 
Christian men and women. If he declines to 
befog his pages with learned discussion of 
ecclesiology or the Sacraments, it is because 
these matters are of interest to Christians only; 
and Lewis addresses himself to the open- 
minded non-Christian. 

SIDNEY P. GoopRICH 

Ripon College 


American Intellectual History 


A History of Philosophical Ideas in America. 
By W. H. WeRKMEISTER. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1949. xvi + 599 
pages. $5.00. 


The author of this book has achieved several 
commendable objectives. He has succeeded in 
producing a thoroughly scholarly and inclusive 
text for the student who wishes to familiarize 
himself with the development of philosophical 
ideas in America, and at the same time has 
produced a fascinating and readable story of 
the development of our peculiarly American 
way of interpreting and evaluating things. He 
has effectively developed the history of the 
changes in American philosophical thinking 
against a background of the general historical 
and cultural situation through which the 
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country was passing, thus affording in this one f 
volume something of a survey of the develop. f 


ment of the cultural growth of America. 
Part I of the book provides a glimpse of the 
philosophical ‘‘schools” and doctrines de- 


veloped during the earlier phases of our his. | 
tory, pointing up in particular certain aspects | 


of American intellectual life which, as part of 
our cultural heritage, constitute a major 
premise for the cultural life of our own time. 
Such diverse ideas as Puritanism, Deism, 
Transcendentalism, and the Gospel of Wealth 
are used as organizing categories. 


The second and major part of the book 


presents a detailed discussion of American 


philosophy since the War of Secession, bringing ! 
the history of this philosophy up to the end of F 


the year 1948, and emphasizing the dynamics [7 


of inner development rather than the static J 


condition of completed systems. 


Professor Werkmeister is to be commended fF 


for the skillful way in which he has succeeded 


in presenting the central thinking of the many F 


individuals and “schools” without coloring 


them with his own preferences or criticisms. 


Wherever criticisms of ideas are presented, they FF 


are taken from the contemporary literature. 


Thus, the author provides the student with f 


many concrete illustrations of how philosophi- 
cal ideas arise and how, in time, they are 


transformed or superseded by radically dif- § 


ferent views. This is particularly true of the 
very thorough and probably best done chap- 
ters in which he deals with Neo-Realism and 
Critical Realism. 

Dr. Werkmeister is not a newcomer in the 
field of philosophical writers, previously having 
had published such works as An Introduction to 
Critical Thinking, A Philosophy of Science, and 
The Basis and Structure of Knowledge. The 
present volume clearly shows the hand of a 
skilled writer and clear thinker. It is this re- 
viewer’s opinion that this volume, A History 
of Philosophical Ideas in America, will become 
a standard text or reference book for all 
courses dealing with American thought. 

ALFRED W. PAINTER 

Bates College 
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The Bible 


How Came Our Faith: a Study of the Religion 
of Israel and its Significance for the Modern 
World. By W. A. L. ELmsiie. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 415 pages. 
$3.25. 


This important work is both more and less 
than a study of the religion of Israel. It is 
more, because it ranges beyond the confines of 
its subject into its bearing upon contemporary 
life and thought; it is less, because wisdom, the 
devotional life of Israel, and apocalyptic are 
all but neglected. The author is Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Literature and 
Theology at Westminster College, Cambridge, 
and writes with the maturity and insight of 
one who has lived with the Old Testament 
Scriptures for many years. His writing is in- 
fused with a warm religious feeling, an urgent 
sense of supreme relevance, and a remarkably 
strong social concern. 

The book has three divisions: the Old Testa- 
ment today (pp. 3-87), the religion of the 
Hebrews (pp. 91-175), and the faith of the 
prophets (pp. 179-401). The opening chapter 


; ® on “Ancient Israel and Modern Life’? may be 


summarized by a quotation which Professor 
Elmslie uses: “The history of Israel is not 
closed. It is continued in the history of man- 
kind. The religion of Israel is not superseded. 
It remains man’s only religion. The theology 
of Israel is not an anachronism. It is the abiding 
truth of God.” The next chapter deals briefly 
with archaeological science, the comparative 
study of religion, and biblical criticism. The 
discussion of the Old Testament as literature 
is both well-informed and appreciative. The 
treatment of the interpretation of the Bible 
is important for contemporary theological 
thought. 

“Yahweh” is explained by the clase “Ya 
be with us” (Ya-hveh-immanu). Ya(Yah) was 
originally an ejaculation associated with the 
cult of the moon, and the Aramean ancestors 
of the Hebrews were moon-worshippers (123, 
213 f.). An examination of physical and social 
anthropological terms gives a good insight 


into the nature of Hebraic mentality. Some 
judicious comments are made concerning the 
danger of employing ecstasy as a description 
of the prophetic experience. The section on 
Moses (pp. 198-223) is a corrective to com- 
monly held views regarding him. The portrait 
might be enlarged by reference to Professor 
Volz’s little monograph on Moses. Saul, as 
usual, receives less than his due, but he is 
treated with a degree of sympathy. David, as 
usual, receives more than his due, and the 
difficulties in the figure of Samuel are not 
explored so fully as one might wish. It is in 
the discussion of the prophets that Professor 
Elmslie finds his stride. All of the chapters are 
excellently done, even where one is forced to 
disagree. The chapter on Amos is entitled 
“Mercy”; that on Hosea, ‘Love’; that on 
Second Isaiah, “God and the Nations.” In his 
discussion of Jeremiah, Elmslie is influenced 
by Welch, and in his chapter on Second 
Isaiah he follows Torrey’s well-known views. 

In the closing chapters on “Wisdom” (not 
the wisdom of the Old Testament) and 
“Power” the book reaches a magnificent cul- 
mination. There are many points where the 
reader may wish to enter a caveat. For ex- 
ample, the constant reference to the “genius” 
of the Hebrews and of the prophets is untrue 
to Professor Elmslie’s own understanding of 
Hebrew faith, as, indeed, he seems at one 
point to recognize. To say that the prophets 
“saw life steadily and saw it whole” is better 
left unsaid. On such questions as the date of 
the Exodus and the Conquest many will 
render different judgments. But the book is 
an admirable achievement. No member of the 
NABI can afford to miss it. 

James MUILENBURG 
Union Theological Seminary 


The Bible: the Book of God and of Man. By 
James A. Montcomery. Ventnor, N. J.: 
Ventnor Publishers, Inc., 1948. 108 pages. 
$2.75. 

At the age of eighty-three, the distinguished 

James A. Montgomery, Professor Emeritus of 

the University of Pennsylvania and the 
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Philadelphia Divinity School, was still busy 
illuminating the Bible out of his lifetime of 
study and his long teaching experience. 

In the book under review the author shows 
that “the Book of God” has a most decidedly 
human side. He pictures with warm apprecia- 
tion the long procession of men, women, and 
children trooping through its pages, with God 
ever overshadowing them and controlling 
their destiny. 

Professor Montgomery begins his book with 
brief descriptions of the books of the whole 
Bible, including the Apocrypha, after which he 
discusses God’s revelation through the history 
related in these books. Next he presents brief 
thumb-nail sketches of many of the men and 
women ... especially the latter ... of the 
Bible. He then treats the religious devotion 
reflected in many of the Psalms and concludes 
with a chapter on God as seen in nature by 
the Bible writers. 

That the basis of this book is sound biblical 
scholarship and warm Christian faith need not 
be said when due account is taken of its author. 
Here the reader will find many of the Bible 
characters illumined with discriminating com- 
ment and well-chosen epithet; and here he will 
feel the warmth of the author’s appreciation 
of the Bible and its people. But the book, even 
as brief as it is, suffers from too much repetition 
for the reader is led repeatedly over the same 
historical ground; and needless to say, the 
treatment of so many characters and such large 
subjects in so brief a space must necessarily be 
sketchy and incomplete. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the book may 
serve well to give to students and to other 
readers a point of view from which to approach 
the study of the Bible. The author shows con- 
vincingly that the Bible is indeed the ‘Book 
of God and of Man.” 

J. ALLEN EASLEY 

Wake Forest College 


The Cross of Hosea. By H. WHEELER RoBIn- 
son. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1949, 
64 pages. $1.50. 

This is a posthumous study, edited by Ernest 

A. Payne, in three chapters: The Marriage of 

Hosea, The Inwardness of Sin, and The Vic- 
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tory of Grace. The book does not contribute 
much that is new concerning Hosea. The tradi- 
tional view with regard to his marriage js 
accepted, with a significant modification in 
interpreting ‘‘wife of whoredom” (1:2). Gomer 
was apparently a pure woman when he was 
wedded to her, but in the course of married 
life it became apparent that she was possessed 
of an innate tendency toward harlotry. This 
finally found its full expression. Hosea is 
exalted at the expense of his predecessor Amos, 
and among subsequent prophets closest affin- 
ities are found in Jeremiah (pp. 14, 19, 40). 
The book is written in typical English style, 
with frequent reference to relevant passages 
in English literature, particularly Shakespeare. 

The more significant elements are found in 
the theological contributions, for this is pri- | 
marily a theological treatment of the writings 
of Hosea. The main theme of the book is the 
sinfulness of man, and this presentation might 
be called a trilogy of essays on sin. Stress is 
placed on the fact that God suffers, and is a 
“burden bearer,’’ and that Hosea was first to 
conceive this. Professor Robinson insists that 
the “suffering of God” must be.as real to us as 
“the love of God” (p. 24). This suffering of God 
frequently eventuates in a divine joy which 
apparently can be achieved in no other way 
(p. 25). By contrast with the general attempt 
to emancipate ourselves from anthropomorph- fF 
ism, Professor Robinson conceives of “the Fy 
higher anthropomorphism” which stresses the J 
fundamental likeness “between the human and 
divine personality” (pp. 20-21). The study 
comes to a climax in its special attention to the 
cross of Hosea in comparison with the cross 
of Christ (p. 51). 


ROLLAND E. WOLFE 
Western Reserve University 


The Psalms. Translated and Interpreted in the 
Light of Hebrew Life and Worship. By 
Ermer A. Leswie. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 448 pages. $5.00. 
Good books on the Psalms are as rare as 

they are desirable. James’s Thirty Psalmists is 

good, but only selective, and Oesterley’s com- 
plete commentary, though useful, leaves much 
to be desired. For the teacher of the Bible it 
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has been especially awkward that there has 
been no book in English which illustrated how 
creat and revolutionary have been the changes 
which recent continental scholarship has intro- 
duced in the whole approach to the Psalter. 
Professor Leslie has aimed at producing a book 
which would fill this need. His study of the 
Psalms is not intended to be an original con- 
tribution to the subject, but rather a distilla- 
tion into intelligible English of the principal 
results of the studies made in recent years by 
Gunkel, Mowinckel and Hans Schmidt. The 
audience which he has chiefly in mind is the 
clergyman and the intelligent and interested 
layman. Those for whom the book is intended 
will find it a fascinating door opening on an 
almost unsuspected world. One can hardly 
imagine a greater exegetical leap than that 
from the older view of the Psalms, still taken 
for granted by the vast majority of pulpit 
commentators, which regards them as the 
purely private, lyrical outpourings of devout 
souls, to the modern view, which sees them as 
integral elements in the temple cult, designed in 
most cases to accompany specific cultic acts. 
Professor Leslie proceeds from the view that 
“practically every Psalm in the Psalter was 
intended for rendition in the regular and of- 
ficially constituted worship of the temple.” 
Accordingly, he begins his interpretation by 
classifying the Psalms according to the occasion 
for which they were composed. Thus there are 
hymns of various types, suitable for any festi- 
val occasion, songs and prayers “for the 
Hebrew New Year” (twenty-eight are definite- 
ly assigned to this category and many others 
are treated as especially appropriate for it), 
liturgies, congregational “laments” (in times 
of disaster), psalms concerning the king, per- 
sonal thanksgivings (intended to accompany 
the payment of vows after deliverance from 


# trouble), public prayers and protestations of 


innocence by the judicially accused, prayers of 
the sick, and songs of trust and wisdom. The 
classification—if correct—in most cases solves 
the most difficult points of interpretation. 


® The particular sources upon which the author 


is especially dependent are evident from this 
outline. The emphasis upon the cultic associ- 
ations of the Psalms is common to Gunkel and 


Mowinckel; the emphasis upon the New Year 
festival and the enthronement of Yahweh, 
which many will regard as the most dubious 
part of the book, is derived from Mowinckel; 
the literary classification is largely that of 
Gunkel; the discovery of a special class of 
“prayers of the falsely accused” is the work of 
Hans Schmidt. In the present book, these 
various themes have been woven together into 
an interesting and, on the whole, consistent 
unity. The preacher or student who desires to 
know the results of the latest thinking on the 
Psalms is now provided with a very useful 
work of reference. 

It is unfortunate that considerations of 
space prevented the inclusion of a general 
introduction to the Book of Psalms. For this, 
the author refers to his article in the Abingdon 
Bible Commentary, a work which will not be 
immediately available to many of his readers. 
Many will find the style in which the com- 
mentary is written an irritating one. The over- 
use of such adjectives as ‘‘thrilling,” “burning,” 
“sensitive,” “exulting,” “throbbing,” “feel- 
ingful” gives to the book an air of factitious 
emotion which does justice neither to the 
psalms nor to the author. Scholars will, of 
course, spend many years discussing the basic 
presuppositions of the work. While it embodies 
the latest thinking on the subject, there is by 
no means unanimous agreement that this 
thinking is correct. To the reviewer the general 
assumption that the Psalms are to be inter- 
preted in a cultic setting seems a sound one; 
he is less certain about many of the details, 
particularly the exaggerated importance at- 
tached to the New Year festival. Nevertheless 
this book is to be welcomed as a clear presenta- 
tion of a point of view which needs to be more 
widely known and understood. 

RoBertT C. DENTAN 

Berkeley Divinity School 


The Purpose of the Gospels. By ERNeEsT F. 
Scott. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1949. $2.50. 


As indicated by the use of the singular 
“purpose,” Dr. Scott develops the theme that 
the four Gospels have a main, primary purpose 
that overshadows the subsidiary purposes 
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found in each one separately. To be sure, a 
Gospel may be a textbook of instruction, it 
may be designed with the church in mind, it 
may have a missionary motive, it may be a 
defense of Christianity against Gentile accusa- 
tions, or it may, as in the case of John, contain 
an implied refutation of gnostic Docetism; 
but all is subordinated to a single basic purpose. 
For despite the differences in the Gospels, the 
compelling motivation of the Evangelists as 
they wrote was “that Christian men might 
know the certainty of what they had been 
taught, and they were to find this certainty in 
the historical life of Jesus” (p. 119). This is not 
a doctrinal, theological, ecclesiastical, or apolo- 
getic motive—instead it is a deeply religious 
one. This, then, is their purpose which Dr. 
Scott presents from different angles through- 
out his book. While recognizing individual dif- 
ferences, he does not pay much attention to 
them, so as to avoid confusing the issue. Also, 
in general he deals with the Gospels as a unit 
instead of discussing each one separately. 
Since the differences are real and not wholly 
insignificant, this procedure involves some 
difficulties, especially when John is included. 
Thus, on page 49 in referring to the four Gos- 
pels, Dr. Scott states that they “refrain from 
all allusion to the Gnostic heresy,” whereas on 
pages 116 f. he calls attention to the emphasis 
in John, in opposition to gnostic Docetism, on 
the Word being made flesh, which ‘‘in the last 
resort, is the meaning of the Fourth Gospel.” 

In keeping with their purpose the writers 
have produced Gospels which are, in Dr. 
Scott’s opinion, quite authentic historically. 
They scarcely at all reflect the times, places, 
and circumstances of their composition, but are 
an authentic representation of the life, teach- 
ings, and times of Jesus. The authors are 
“strictly faithful to their sources” (p. 56), 
and the whole weight of the Gospels ‘“‘de- 
pends, in the last resort, on our assurance that 
they are true history” (p. 83). Although they 
were written in the Gentile world in Greek “no 
one could ever guess from reading the Gospels 
that they were written outside of Palestine”’ 
(p. 5). Instead of being apologies written for 
outsiders, they were composed for Christians, 


for “apparently from the outset the Gospels 
were read out at church meeting in conjunc- 
tion with passages from the psalmists and 
prophets” (p. 8), an assertion which is not 
documented. The miracles, ‘‘which so im- 
pressed the onlookers” (p. 91) and seemingly 
are considered by the writer to be historic facts, 
are related to prove that while “Jesus lived 
like other men God was working through him” 
(p. 92). Yet, in contrast to this statement we 
read later that the miracles of the Synoptic 
Gospels, at least, “can usually be explained 
without much difficulty, as due to natural 
causes” (p. 118), a view which seemingly im- 
pugns the accuracy of the reporting in these 
Gospels. Further, to show that the Gospels 
reflect not their own times but those of Jesus 
it is stated, again without documentation, that 
even though they were written when apocalyp- 
ticism had begun to lose its hold they were 
“more apocalyptic than Jesus himself” (p. 
69). Certainly there is a bare minimum of 
apocalypticism in the Fourth Gospel, and the 
others preceded in date the writing of the 
greatest and most popular of the apocalypses, 
the book of Revelation. 

As can be seen from the above—and what 
has been cited is representative of the entire 
work—this is a difficult book to describe. It 
might have been better had the Gospels been 
considered separately with reference to the 
purposes of their authors rather than together 
as a unit with a single purpose in mind, since 
the latter method seems to involve some con- 
fusion, certain inconsistencies, and a seeming 
selectivity of data. 

Martin RIsT 
The lliff School of Theology 
Denver, Colorado 


The Meaning of Christ for Paul. By ELtas 
AnprEws. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1949. 266 pages. $3.00. 


Here is undoubtedly the best organized and 
most deeply interpretive book on the thought 
of Paul since Morgan, The Religion and 
Theology of Paul. In an age which is particu- 
larly concerned with Christological under- 
standings, this book will be of great aid. Unlike 
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some modern theological moorings which re- 
move Jesus from history, Dr. Andrews is 
concise when he says, “That he (Paul) was 
indifferent to, and to a great extent ignorant of, 
the human life of Jesus, cannot be conceded.” 
Nor is Paul’s mysticism to be rooted merely in 
the eschatological expectation of the Parousia 
(as Schweitzer would indicate); it was already 
an animated experience in Paul’s life with its 
genesis in the “‘realized eschatology” of the 
resurrection event. ‘‘Paul’s life of faith and his 
intimate relationship with Christ belong to- 
gether.” Rather than union with God through 
Christ, Paul found communion with his Father. 
Furthermore, while the mystery religions lent 
influence for Paul in “modernizing” a Pales- 
tinian religion into the milieu of Hellenistic 
culture, Paul did not conceive Christianity as 
just another mystery religion, nor did the 
mystery religions play the central role in the 
formation of Pauline Christianity. Paul was 
wise to adjust Jewish prophetic values plus 
loyalty to Christ as saviour to the strange 
new world of Hellenistic needs for salvation. 
Elias Andrews, educated in Halifax and 
Drew University (Madison, New Jersey), is 
professor of New Testament Language and 
Literature and the Philosophy of Religion at 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall (Halifax). In this book 
he has shown a remarkably fine ability to cor- 
relate the best of recent and contemporary 
writings about Paul. An excellent bibliography 
accompanies the book. This is a Pauline work 
par excellence, remarkably well adapted to any 
course on the religion and theology of Paul. Its 
threefold division gives excellent guideposts 
ior the study: I. The Relation of Christ to 
Mankind. II. The Relation of Christ to God. 
III. The Origins of Pauline Christology. 
THoMas S. KEPLER 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


St. Paul’s Gospel to the Romans. By GWILYN 
O. GrirFitH. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949. 


vii + 197 pages. $2.25. 

Co.: New York). 

The author’s self-confessed aim in writing 
this book is “to assist the ‘inquiring layman’ in 
his study of the Epistle in the English text.” 


(also Macmillan 


Accordingly he attempts no technical, ‘‘verse- 
by-verse commentary,” but rather seeks to 
expound the theological and ethical teaching 
of the apostle after a fashion and in a vocabu- 
lary intelligible to such a reader. One imagines 
that he has done this quite satisfactorily for 
his British clientele, but it is doubtful that any 
large body of American laymen would be found 
capable of reading the book with ease. The 
author rather presupposes that his readers will 
have some knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
classics and of the categories of philosophic 
thought, and the number of churchmen in this 
country possessing such knowledge is small. 
It is true that he does also appeal to a knowl- 
edge of the sciences, particularly of psychol- 
ogy; and here no doubt his American reader 
would be better informed on the whole than 
the British lay Christian. 

But if the layman cannot read such a book 
with ease, he certainly ought to be able to do 
so. There should be a “moral imperative” 
preached to our Christian laity to ‘get busy” 
and learn the categories necessary to under- 
standing a straightforward bit of theological 
writing such as this. For there can be no ques- 
tion about Dr. Griffith’s having done a splen- 
did bit of writing. His style is limpid, his 
enthusiasm contagious, his argument clearly 
stated; and he exhibits an earnest wish to 
bring Paul alive in relation to all sorts of con- 
temporary problems in church and state, in 
individual and cosmic thinking and living. 

The author’s major thesis, to which he re- 
turns again and again in the book, is that for 
Paul “redemption itself is on the cosmic scale”’ 
(p. iv) and that the current individualism in 
many evangelical circles represents a wrong 
emphasis and perspective. It may, and no 
doubt often does, represent merely a kind of 
egoism (hybris) which in the last analysis is 
the Sin of Man, who would reverse the Divine 
Word (“Let us make man in our image’’) by 
making his “‘god” in Man’s image. Every form 
of racism also—from the Judaism of Paul’s 
day to the Nazism of our own—exemplifies 
the same Sin. This essentially was the sin of 
Pharisaism with its creed of nationalistic 
particularism (p. 94). Paul at his conversion, 
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however, was converted from this pharisaic 
view to the prophetic universalism of the 
“universal Christ”? who is, indeed, the cosmic 
Christ; for as the author insists in numerous 
passages God’s redempive activity extends to 
all his universe, and not alone to mankind. 

The present writer believes this emphasis 
to be sound and that the Church will greatly 
profit from much more of the same sort. I 
should have been glad, however, if the author 
had developed more fully his statement on p. 
93 “that mankind, every man, is redeemed;” 
I am not sure how he means such a bald state- 
ment and in any case it calls for explanation. 
It is also very much to the point that the 
author brings the Hebrew prophets into close 
relation to the Christian Gospel in numerous 
passages, and that he should deal so effectively 
as he has done with the problem of relating 
Jesus and Paul (pp. 162 ff.). His writing is 
very effective, too, regarding the subjects of 
Election and Predestination, placing these 
doctrines, as he does advisedly in the context 
of the prophetic teaching on the “sovereignty 
of God” (pp. 133 ff.). His section dealing with 
definitions of the “‘Pauline terminology” should 
prove particularly helpful to laymen (pp. 
17-22). And his statement on the validity of 
the category of “revelation” in a day when 
there is so much materialistic determinism 
rampant (pp. 68 ff.), as well as that on the 
Pauline anthropology in the light of modern 
psychology (pp. 77 ff.), is illuminating. 

As for adverse criticisms, these are relatively 
minor in view of the general acceptability of 
the author’s interpretations. I think, however, 
that his definition of Justification leaves some- 
thing to be desired (p. 108). Is it true to say 
that this means God’s ‘putting him [Man] 
in right relationship with. . Himself” (p. 108)? 
Is it not rather, God’s treating Man as though 
all were now well with him (Man), because in 
fact through his being “in Christ” the right- 
eousness God demands of him is potentially a 
reality in his case? I could wish, too, that 
Sanctification had had more extensive treat- 
ment; one realizes that implicitly the author 
has done this and also that the two doctrines 


just mentioned are organically one with Paul; 77 
nonetheless the lay mind would profit by the 
logical distinction and elaboration, I think. 
Finally, I cannot agree that the doctrine of a 
demonology is as important or as integral a 
part of Paul’s Gospel as the author seems to 
think, but at this point he probably has more 
contemporary scholarship on his side than 
I do! 
Joun Wick BowMan 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 


History of New Testament Times with An Intro- 
duction to the Apocrypha. By Rosert H. 
PFEIFFER. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949. xii + 561 pages. $4.00. 

For a long time to come scholars will be 
indebted to Professor Pfeiffer for this book, 
which will be as definitive for its field as was 
his previous Introduction to the Old Testament 
for its. In his own words, this book is “the 
sequel and completion” of his Introduction. 
He set out to write an Introduction to the 
Apocrypha; after completing it he “could not 
resist the temptation to preface it with a 
history of the period in which the Apocrypha 
were written.” We are glad he yielded to the 
temptation. 

The book necessarily falls into two parts. 
“Part I: Judaism from 200 B.C. to A.D. 200” 
could be separately published as a book all by 
itself. But not so “Part II: The Books of the 
Apocrypha,” for one of those books is there 
lacking, namely II Esdras. This reviewer dis- 
covered that the very first thing, for it so 
happened that he had a special reason for 
working with II Esdras at the time Prof. 
Pfeiffer’s book came into his hands, and it was 
the first thing he looked for. II Esdré is 
treated, to be sure, but as a subdivision of the 
discussion of Aramaic Apocalyptical Literature 
in Chapter III on “Literary History,” in 
Part I of the book. The logic of such an arrange- 
ment can be understood; its awkwardness is 
equally evident. 

Part I is treated in two divisions: (A) 
Palestinian Judaism, with a chapter each on 
the political, the religious, and the literary 
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history. (B) Hellenistic Judaism, with a chap- 
ter each on Hellenism (a superb piece of work), 
the Jews in the lands of their dispersion, and 
Alexandrian-Jewish literature. In Part II the 
books of the Apocrypha (excepting II Esdras) 
are treated in their conventional sequence. 
A Selected Bibliography is presented in an 


Pa appendix of eleven pages, compactly printed. 


Since the bibliography is “selected,” one 
% would not expect to find everything, but it is 
e surprising not to find Frank Chamberlain 
Porter’s The Messages of the Apocalyptical 
Writers included. 

The massive erudition behind this work is 
impressive. The treatment is complete and 


‘4 dependable, The material is comprehensively 


presented, the views of others are fairly stated 
and the author’s own views presented lucidly 
and with great caution where emphatic judg- 
® ments cannot be affirmed. Dr. Pfeiffer writes 
a delightful English style. Interested readers 
who are not technical students will find that 
M they can follow along with ease. There is 
nothing pedantic about the book. 

It is to be hoped that this book will help to 
revive interest in and study of the books of the 
Apocrypha. At the beginning of each chapter 
in Part II there is a splendid summary of the 
contents of the book under discussion; these 
will prove invaluable to students coming to this 
literature for the first time. 

Thank you, Dr. Pfeiffer. You have put us 
heavily in debt to you! 

ELMER W. K. Movutp 

Elmira College 


Church History 


La religion des Cathares. By Hans SODERBERG. 
300 pages. Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells 
Boktryckeri Ab, 1949, 


The Cathari or Albigenses are frequently 
mentioned in discussions of medieval heresies, 
but comparatively little research has been 
devoted to them by modern scholarship. Con- 
sequently, this study, prepared as a doctoral 
dissertation at Uppsala, fills a real gap in the 
task of reconstructing the history of Christian- 


ity. On the basis of an excellent typology of 
Gnosticism, the author makes a comparative 
study of similar heretical movements of the 
Middle Ages, and by virtue of this tool is able 
to make careful distinctions between the 
Cathari and the Bogomiles. He arrives at the 
conclusion, contrary to the common assump- 
tion, that the Cathari were not Neo-Mani- 
cheans but represent in striking fashion a 
form of Christian Gnosticism, with only slight 
variations in outlook from the Gnosticism of 
the ancient period. That is to say, they were 
Neo-Manicheans only to the extent that 
Manichaeism incorporated Gnostic ideas, but 
they did not share the distinctive dualistic 
conception of the universe, peculiar to Mani- 
chaeism. His study, the author insists, ‘‘ob- 
liges us to recognize the existence of an uninter- 
rupted chain of (Gnostic) tradition,” but he is, 
of course, unable to do more than suggest a 
few possibilities as to the manner in which 
this tradition was perpetuated during the 
intervening centuries. The problem is made 
more difficult by the fact that the Cathari cor- 
respond more closely both to Gnosticism and 
Manichaeism than do either the Paulicians or 
the Bogomiles. 
WintHrRop S. Hupson 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


The Story of Methodism. By Hatrorp E. 
Luccock and PAuL HUTCHINSON, with two 
added chapters by RoBert W. GOoDLOE. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 
528 pages. $4.00. 

This is a reprint of the popular “Story of 
Methodism” first published in 1926 by the 
present editor of The Christian Century, Paul 
Hutchinson, and his most distinguished colum- 
nist, otherwise known as “Simeon Stylites,”’ 
of Yale University. Anyone familiar with these 
writers will naturally expect the type of liter- 
ary excellence and discriminating religious 
history found in the book. Those who are not 
familiar with them have an exciting experience 
in store as they dip into church history as it 
ought to be written. 

The title of the volume might have been 
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“The Romance of Methodism,” for it is a 
romantic story of the origin and growth of one 
of our major Protestant denominations. It 
was written to be read and enjoyed, as well as 
to give an accurate and profitable account of 
how Methodism generally has come to be what 
it is. It is mot church history in the traditional, 
dry-as-dust manner, as if no one but learned 
experts were expected to plod through it. It 
was meant for the rank and file of the laity, 
to give them a thrilling and informing account 
of their church’s history and thereby help 
them better to understand the reasons for the 
faith they hold. 

To remark on the excellence with which the 
authors have done their work here is somewhat 
trite; it remains after almost a quarter-century 
the only deservingly popular story of this 
church. However, one cannot overlook the 
fact that the authors or publishers (probably 
the latter) have missed a rare chance to bring 
this moving history up to date by a minimum 
of careful revision in the body of the book, 
instead of rather feebly attempting to cover 
recent developments in two brief chapters ap- 
pended to the end of the volume. This should 
have been a revised edition instead of a reissue 
(apparently from the same old plates) with a 
sort of postscript. 

The additions are well done, by Robert W. 
Goodloe of Southern Methodist University, 
but no amount of tacking-on of postscripts to 
such a narrative can make up for what revision 
throughout would do. Much has happened to 
Methodism in the intervening twenty-three 
years since original publication. Probably the 
largest reunion in the history of Christendom 
occurred in 1939 when the three major branches 
of Methodism merged into one communion 
of around 8,000,000 members. In the light of 
such momentous happenings, it is a decided 
let-down to read the book and follow the 
efforts at reunion that always failed, while 
aware of a distinct longing for reunion on the 
part of the majority of Methodists concerned, 
and then to realize that all this was actually 
accomplished a decade ago while a newly 


published book seems blissfully unaware of 
these recent developments. 

Of course, one of the added chapters relates 
these events, but the few pages here are a 
rather lame attempt to do in belated order 
what should have been much better done by 
occasional rewriting of the story throughout. 
Will our American publishers ever wake up and 
see the values in keeping their materials 
abreast of changing times and conditions? 
Here is a sad case of a good book that could 
have been made much better by slight revision: 
whereas what they have done may prove to be 
a “dud,” and maybe it should! 

CHARLES F. NESBITT 


Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, S.C. 


The Beginnings of Lutheranism in New York: 
By Harry J. Kremer. New York: United 
Lutheran Synod of New York, 1949. xii + 
76 pages. $1.00. 

This little book furnishes an accurate and 
readable account of the struggles of the 
Lutherans in New York for religious tolerance. 
The original records are quoted and evidence 
given for the Lutheran group in some formal 
organization as early as 1649, only one hundred 
years after Luther’s death. It is unfortunate 
that the Synod and the author have attempted 
to prove a point concerning the oldest church 
of Lutheran persuasion in the New World. 
According to the Lutheran definition oi 
Church, “where the Word is preached and 
Sacraments administered,” there was no 
Lutheran Church, by the author’s own facts, 
until after English rule in 1669. No public 
religious assembly is attested before 1655. The 
first pastor arrived in 1657 and was unable to 
serve. In 1669 the first services and first com- 
munion were held. Had the facts been followed 
by the author, the controversy ignored, this 
book would have been much more appreciated 
by the reviewer. Nevertheless any reader can 
discount the argument and read with interest 
the record of the struggles for existence on the 
part of the Lutherans in New Amsterdam irom 
1649 to 1669. Traces of this early Lutheran 
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heritage remain to the present day in the 
borough of the Bronx, named after an early 
® Lutheran in the colony. 


C. Umuau Wo.Lr 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary 


Christian Mysticism 
Theologia Germanica. Introduction and Notes 


by J. Brernuart. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1949. 240 pages. $2.50. 


This new edition of The German Theology 
is a valuable addition to the rapidly increasing 
newly-edited library of devotional and mystical 
books available in English. The German The- 
ology is the finest literary product of four- 
teenth century German mysticism. The early 
Luther praised it as ‘a spiritual noble little 
book....I have not seen a more wholesome 
theology, one more in accordance with the 
Gospels, either in Latin or in our language.” 
Later on when Luther began to find more 
significance in dogma and church organization, 
his appreciation of this mystical document 
lessened. Let the present-day reader try it 
for himself, however, and see if it speaks to 
his condition! 

The basic theme of the book appears as 
early as the third chapter in the characteristic 
words: “It was because Adam ate the apple 
that he was lost and fell. I say: It was because 
of his arrogating something to himself, because 
of his J, Mine, Me, and the like’’ (italics mine). 
Note how these key words reappear through- 
; out the book: “But what is true obedience:I 
answer: A man should stand and be so free 
from himself, that is, from selfhood, I-hood, 
Me, Mine, and the like, that in all things he 
should no more seek and regard himself and 
his own than if he did not exist . . .”” (Chapter 
XV); “The old man is Adam and disobedience, 
selfhood, I-hood, and so forth. But the new 
man is Christ and true obedience . . .” (Chap- 
ter XVI): “The more of selfhood and I-hood, 
the more of sin and wickedness. . . . The more 
the Mine, the I, the Me, that is, I-hood and 
selfhood, abate in a man, the more does God’s 
‘I,’ that is, God Himself, increase in him,” 
(also Chapter XVI); etc., etc. 


There are many stirring lines in the book, 
lines well-suited to foster meditation. Prob- 
ably the most famous single line is that on 
page 129 of the present edition (Chapter X): 
“T would fain be to the Eternal Good, what his 
own hand is to a man.” To the reviewer’s 
mind the most inspiring chapter as a whole is 
XXXIV, in which occurs the line, ‘‘Nothing 
burns in hell but self-will.” 

The goal of the mysticism of the German 
Theology is the deification of man; i.e., the 
birth of God in the depths of man’s soul. 
Preparation for this rebirth is found in the 
elimination of all of the I-cravings in man. It is 
Jesus’ great commandment carried to perfect 
fulfilment. There is no assertion of self in it. 
“Love does not aim at this or that, I or 
Thou, or the like, but only at the One, which is 
neither I nor thou, neither this nor that, 
but is above all I and Thou, this and that.” 
The spiritual fruits of the deified life are de- 
scribed in the same chapter (XLIII) in the 
following words: ‘“Then is there a sufficiency 
and a rest, with no desire to know more or 
less, to have, to live, to die, to be, or not to 
be; all these are now become alike and indif- 
ferent, and there is no complaining save only 
for sin.” 

The text used in this edition is the 19th 
century translation of Susan Winkworth 
revised and modernized by Willard Trask. The 
introduction and notes come from the Catho- 
lic theologian and lifelong student of mysti- 
cism, Joseph Bernhart. The lengthy introduc- 
tion (109 pages) provides an excellent survey 
of mysticism, the last ten pages only being 
devoted to the classic under discussion. 

E. PURINTON 

Boston University 


Jewish Mysticism 
Tales of the Hasidim: The Later Masters. By 

MarTIN BuBER. New York: Schocken 

Books, Inc., 1948. 352 pages. $3.75. 

In his first volume, Tales of the Hasidim: 
The Early Masters, the author gave an account 
of Hasidism in its beginnings and development 
in the eighteenth century. This second volume 
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is confined mainly to masters who taught in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
second epoch of Hasidism produced leaders 
who were less spontaneous and more institu- 
tionally-minded. Rabbi Mendel of Rymanov 
was asked why two zaddikim could not have 
their seats in the same city. He replied: 
“Zaddikim are like the lights up in Heaven. 
When God created the two great lights of 
Heaven he placed both in the firmament, each 
to do its own special service. Ever since, they 
have been friends. The great light does not 
boast of being great and the small light is 
content with being small. And so it was in the 
days of our sages: there was a whole skyful of 
stars, large stars and small stars, and they 
lived together in all brotherliness. Not so the 
zaddikim of our day! Now no one wants to be 
a small light and bow to a greater. So it is 
better for each to have his own firmament all 
for himself.” One night Rabbi Bunam found 
that the Yehudi with whom he was sharing a 
room did not go to sleep but continued to sigh. 
When asked why the Yehudi replied: “I can’t 
stop thinking about how the judges came after 
Moses, the prophets after the judges, then the 
Men of the Great Assembly, then the Tannaim 
and Amoraim, and so on to the moralists, and 
when they too deteriorated and false moralists 
multiplied, the zaddikim appeared. I am 
sighing because I see that they too will deter- 
iorate. What will Israel do then?” 

In spite of the deterioration of Hasidism in 
the second epoch it still continued to possess 
a large measure of creativity well illustrated by 
Rabbi Shelomo Leib of Lentshno. As a boy he 
saw Rabbi Yitzhak of Vorki praying without 
agitation and ran to his father with the ques- 
tion as to how it was possible for such a great 
man to pray quietly. His father answered: 
‘“‘A poor swimmer has to thrash around to stay 
up in the water. The perfect swimmer rests on 
the tide and it carries him.” The lesson was 
apparently well learned by Rabbi Shelomo 
Leib because as he went through life “he 
never spoke any idle words or listened to any 
idle speech.” 

The composure and realism which charac- 


terized Rabbi Shelomo Leib finds frequent 
expression in the sayings of the other masters, 
Rabbi Shalom of Probishtch said: “The 
Talmud tells of a wise man versed in the lore of 
the stars and relates that the paths of the 
firmament were as bright and clear to him as 
the streets in the town of Nehardea where he 
lived. Now if only we could say about our- 
selves that the streets of our city are as clear 
and bright to us as the paths of the firmament! 
For to let the hidden life of God shine out in 
this lowest world, the world of bodiliness, 
that is the greater feat of the two!” A young 
rabbi complained to Rabbi Israel of Rizhyn 
that it was only when he devoted himself to 
his studies that he experienced life and light, 
to which Rabbi Israel replied: “That is just 
as when a man walks through the woods on a 
dark night, and for a time another joins him, 
lantern in hand, but at the crossroads they 
part and the first must grope his way on alone. 
But if a man carries his own light with him he 
need not be afraid of any darkness.” Rabbi 
Nahum of Stepinesht, on being told of a man 
whose piety was much talked of, commented: 
“T do not know what a pious man is, and | 
never learned anything about it from my 
father, either. But I fancy it must have to do 
with a kind of cloak: the material is made of 
arrogance, the lining of grudges, and it is 
sewed with the threads of dejection.” Rabbi 
Mendel of Rymanov was wont to boast to 
his teacher Rabbi Elimelekh “that evenings 
he saw the angel who rolls away the darkness 
before the light.” ‘“Yes,” said Rabbi El: 
melekh, “‘in my youth I saw that too. Later on 
you don’t see those things any more.” Rabbi 
Hanoch said: “The real exile of Israel in 
Egypt was that they had learned to endure 
it.” 

There is such a multiplicity of source ma- 
terial available to the student of mysticism 
that any attempt to give a brief list of classics 
is bound to miss some favorite of almost every 
interested person. The reviewer will not at- 
tempt to draw up such a list but will record his 
conviction that the two volumes of Tales o/ 
the Hasidim belong with The Songs of Kabir, 
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Whe Bhagavud Gita and the reader’s choice of 
he great Christian classics in the first rank of 
ignificant mystical literature. 

EUGENE S. TANNER 


The University of Tulsa 


Oriental Religion and Philosophy 


‘onfucius, the Man and the Myth. By HERLEE 
G. CREEL. New York: The John Day Co., 
1949. 363 pages. $5.00. 


Considering the vast influence that he has 
xercised over the Chinese people for over 
two thousand years, it is rather strange that 
o relatively few books have been written 
bout Confucius in the West. In part this is 
perhaps a measure of the interest the West has 
Mtaken in Oriental matters. In part it is due to 
he relatively few scholars who are prepared to 
lo really scholarly work in the field of Chinese. 
{any have written chapters about the great 
age, mostly based upon some of the earlier 
scholarly study of Chinese history and litera- 
ure; but original, first-hand attempts at pre- 
senting Confucius have been very few indeed. 
Professor Creel has made all of us who are 
interested in Chinese life and thought his 


If you want to know his basic conclusion 
about the master, read the first chapter, 
“Truth and Tradition.” There are set forth 
clearly the tradition and what he holds to be 
truth. Tradition says he was descended from 
kings; Confucius says, “When young, I was 
without rank and in humble circumstances,” 
Tradition makes him a strict pedant, “laying 
down strict rules for men to follow.” The truth 
is, ‘he carefully avoided laying down rules” 
because he believed man ought to think for 
himself. Tradition makes him a reactionary; 
in truth, “he must be accounted among the 
great revolutionaries.” 

But back of these and other statements 
simply made about Confucius there is much 
evidence, Creel thinks, and in the remaining 
chapters he brings forward very convincing 
evidence for most of what he alleges concerning 


the sage. He insists that the figure of Con- 
fucius has been much distorted by later 
writers, so puts main reliance upon writings 
within two centuries of his death; and to all 
these sources he freely applies modern critical 
study before accepting their testimony. Most 
western writers have depended heavily upon 
the biography included in the WHistorical 
Records, dating from about 100 B.C., which 
Creel regards as highly unreliable. But as a 
background for an understanding of what 
these sources report concerning Confucius, he 
rightly feels that he must know what was the 
thought and practice of pre-Confucian China. 
Thus he begins with the China of Confucius, 
then puts together what he considers to be the 
true biography of Confucius, before going on 
to consider him as man, teacher, scholar, 
philosopher, and reformer, with one chapter 
devoted to his disciples. This constitutes the 
second part of the book. The third deals with 
Confucianism, in which he traces among other 
things the growth of the myth of the sage, 
showing how his original ideas were covered 
over and sometimes completely obscured or 
utterly misrepresented by later schools. Per- 
haps the most interesting chapter here is Creel’s 
study of the influence of Confucianism on 
western democracy, which he considers to 
have been very considerable. 

The text is not cluttered up with footnotes, 
but there is no lack of citation of sources, 
which are given at the back of the book. 
Critical footnotes are collected by number 
according to chapter, as, unfortunately, is so 
often done, but happily each page of notes 
carries at the top a statement of the page 
numbers of the text to which notes refer; so 
one does not have to look back to find what 
chapter it was in each case. This is an improve- 
ment, if one will insist on hiding footnotes at 
the end of the book. Still another citation of 
sources upon which the author based his state- 
ment is by page and line, thus: P. 34 1. 28: 
An. 10.11.2, P. 34 1. 133: An. 12.18, which 
means that two quotations found on lines 28 
and 33 of page 34 were from the Analects 
10th chapter, second half of section 11, and 
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the 12th chapter, section 18. This sort of 
thing goes on for over ten pages, solid, without 
a break. If one really wants to find the source 
of the quote, it can be done, but what a job! 
He would need a line gauge certainly, since of 
course the lines are not numbered; and trying 
to find the page and reference might do some- 
thing to his eyes. One wonders what Con- 
fucius would think of this! 

But this is only a superficial criticism by one 
who likes his footnotes where he can get at 
them with a minimum of effort, and believes 
that a scholarly book such as this need not be 
ashamed or afraid of them. It is an excellent 
book, scholarly yet readable, and of first-rate 
significance for an understanding of one of the 
greatest men the world has produced. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 


Introduction to Zen Buddhism. By DAIsEtTz 
TEITARO Suzuki. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. 136 pages. $3.75. 

Those who are interested in Oriental religion 
and philosophy will heartily welcome this 
valuable book, which was written by a great 
scholar on the subject. The author, Dr. Suzuki, 
Professor of Buddhist Philosophy, Otani Uni- 
versity, Kyoto, Japan, is probably the greatest 
living authority on Zen Buddhism. Dr. Suzuki 
has mastered the original sources of Buddhism 
in Sanskrit, Pali, Chinese, not to speak of 
Japanese. He is also well versed in Western 
religions and philosophy. He is certainly in a 
position to speak with authority on the subject 
of Zen. 

Zen Buddhism has been misunderstood by 
many largely due to lack of materials available 
on the subject, and due to the peculiarly char- 
acteristic nature of Zen. It has been regarded as 
a “‘mind-murder and the curse of idle reverie,” 
or a “mystical self-intoxication.” The author 
clarifies many misconceived ideas about Zen. 
It is fair to say that the subject of Zen was 
vaguely understood, if not misunderstood, by 
many, especially by some teachers of religions 
of the Far East. Zen Buddhism is one of the 
finest fruits found on the tree of Buddhism, and 
a fine example of Far Eastern mysticism. Zen 


started in China and reached its highest de. 
velopment in Japan. It throws new light on the fe 
culture, history, religion, psychology of the} 
Far Eastern people. : 

The seeds of Buddhism, so to speak, were 
sown in the cultural, religious, and psycho. fF 
logical soil of the Far East, and many ney 
flowers and fruits have appeared. Zen is a goo! 
example. 

Buddhism had to modify itself to satisfy the 
spiritual cravings of the Far Eastern people. 
It came to them as a form of Indian mysticism, 
but it was highly speculative and complicated 
and it did not seem to have practical bearing; 
on the world of particulars. The practical, 
direct, and simple mind of the Far Eastem 
people has developed a new Buddhism which 
is Zen. The author is strongly of the opinion 
that the peculiar psychology of the Far East- 
ern people, especially of the Japanese, is best § 
expressed in Zen. All the philosophy of religion 
and even life itself of the Far Eastern people 
are found crystallized in Zen. 

Dr. Suzuki believes that the West will never 
understand the East until it understands the 
nature of Zen. “‘The unfathomableness is in 
the very constitution, so to speak, of th: 
Eastern mind. Therefore, to understand the 
East we must understand mysticism; that is, 
Zen” (p. 35). What is Zen? The author tries 
to answer this question in a simple and lucid 
yet scholarly manner. Zen is not a system 
founded upon logic, speculation, analysis; it 
rises above logic and analysis where there are 
no antitheses. Consequently, Zen is not a 
philosophy in the usual sense of the term. Zen 
is not a religion because it does not have a God 
to worship as object; it has no ceremonial 
rites, no sacred books, no doctrinal tenets. It 
neither affirms nor denies God; it is neither 
monotheistic nor polytheistic. 

The ultimate goal of Zen practice is to obtain 
Sudden Enlightenment (Satori in Japanese, 
Wu in Chinese). This enlightenment is con- 
cerned about self and the true nature of things; 
it has nothing to do with seeing or knowing 
God at all. “Satori is not seeing God as he is, 
as might be contended by some Christian 
mystics. Zen ... is to see into the nature of 
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creation; the creator may be busy moulding 
his universe, or he may be absent from his 
workshop, but Zen goes on with its own work. 
It is not dependent upon the support of the 
creator” (p. 97). Satori, above all, is an inner, 
personal, and spiritual experience. Religiously 
speaking, it is a new birth; intellectually, a 
new point of view. It is a sudden discovery of 
a new truth in one’s consciousness hitherto 
undreamed of. Ordinarily, we see but we do 
not see; we hear but we do not hear. It is 
Satori that makes us truly see and hear. How 
does one experience Sa/ori? It is very simple 
and natural. One may experience it by being 
slapped unexpectedly, or by being punched in 
the nose, or by being thrown into cold water! 

It is the opinion of the present reviewer that 
Zen reflects slightly some elements of Taoism, 
Confucianism, Shintoism, and some native 
religions of the Far East, although it is derived 
from Buddhism. Zen reveals one of the most 
interesting and important aspects of Far 
Eastern religion and philosophy. Zen will re- 
main a strange, if not baffling, idea to many; 
but digestion of this small volume will help 
readers at least to banish mistaken notions 
about Zen. Those interested in the subject 
may consult some other works of the author. 

Kwanc-Won Kim 
Wellesley College 


The Upanishads: Katha, Isa, 
Mundaka. Translated from the Sanskrit by 
SWAMI NIKHILANANDA. Vol. I. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. x + 319 pages. 
$3.50. 


Kena and 


In this new translation of a basic classic in 


| Hindu religious literature, the leader of the 


Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center of New 
York seeks to bring nearer to Western readers 
the meaning of the text as interpreted by the 
great Philosopher and Commentator Sankara 
(A.D. 788-820). Western translators such as 
I’, Max Miiller, Paul Deussen and Robert 
Ernest Hume have been well aware of San- 
kara but have not always followed his explana- 
tions because philological and historical inter- 
ests have led them to interpret some passages 
differently. Swami Nikhilananda thinks that 


Western readers should be better acquainted 
with Sankara’s explanations because he was 
“a spiritual teacher of exalted mystical insight 
as well as a man of great erudition”’ and there- 
fore better able to mediate the “spiritual 
warmth and significance” of the Upanishads. 

The new translation is literal and clear but 
not prosaic. For each Upanishad, Sankara’s 
Introduction is translated entire and each 
passage of the text is followed by explanations 
of terms based on his Commentary. This inter- 
feres somewhat with the onward sweep of the 
ideas, but keeps the reader from getting lost in 
a maze of his own conjecturing. He is con- 
stantly reminded of the associations which the 
terms have for the Indian mind. 

Western scholarly readers are likely to feel 
the lack of any consideration of the results of 
historico-critical method as applied to the 
Upanishads. However, there is no doubt that 
Swami Nikhilananda presents the literature as 
understood in the dominant orthodox Hindu 
tradition. For that we may be grateful and look 
forward to his further volumes in the series. 

By way of orientation for the general reader 
the translator has devoted 106 pages, one third 
of the book, to a General Introduction and an 
extensive Discussion of Brahman in the U pani- 
shads. The first discusses the significance of 
the Vedas and their relationship to the 
Upanishads. The second is especially valuable, 
for its exposition draws upon other great 
Upanishads besides the four specifically trans- 
lated in this first volume. It helps the beginner 
see in their interrelations all the major ideas 
of Brahmanism. Its central vision that the 
individual soul and the Supreme Soul are one 
is undoubtedly a subject of perennial and uni- 
versal interest. By Sankara’s light we better 
understand the Indian soul. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


Comparative Mysticism 
Introduction to Comparative Mysticism. By 
JACQUES DE MARQUETTE. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1949. 229 pp. $3.75. 
The idea which inspired this book is one 
which will win the approval of most students 
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of religion. Scholars have long been aware of 
the profound importance which mystical ex- 
perience has for religion the world over. With 
this in mind, Mr. Marquette has brought 
together in this book an analysis of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, aspects of Greek and Hebrew 
religion, Christianity and Islam. He shows the 
presence of a considerable development of 
mysticism in all these religions. Then he pro- 
ceeds to point out essential similarities in the 
experiences of these various religions which 
bring them all into a fundamental kinship at 
this point. Everywhere he notes evidence of 
the mystic way of purgatio, illuminatio and 
contemplatio. The religions used the most 
varied assortment of words to describe their 
experience, but as soon as the strange vocabu- 
laries are penetrated, the same unmistakable 
substance emerges. Thus, the pagan Greek 
Plotinus, Shankara of India, Santa Teresa of 
Spain and a Zen Buddhist, once the barriers of 
language were crossed, could converse with 
understanding about their experiences. 

The basis of this widespread similarity 
which appears in the mystical experience of so 
many peoples is a group of closely related 
ideas. The mystic, regardless of his religion, 
believes in the reality of his self or soul, in God 
or a universal spiritual reality in some form, 
and in the fundamental kinship between him- 
self and God which makes the experience of 
mystical union possible. Whether the Deity 
is conceived of as Allah, Jesus, Brahma or the 
Eternal Buddha appears to be a matter of 
indifference, so far as the essential structure 
and substance of the mystical experience is 
concerned. 

This observation which results from a com- 
parative study of mysticism opens up a most 
interesting area of speculation. The mystic is 
entitled to feel that his own discoveries are 
re-enforced and confirmed by the similar 
findings of his counterparts in the other 
religions. Indeed, the mystic has a right to ask 
for serious consideration of his claims by the 
scientific and scholarly world. Does not his 
truth rest on the tested results of thousands of 
experiments under the most diverse and dif- 


ficult conditions? What more by way of veri- 
fication than this should the world demand? 
Can science, which admittedly must make 
basic assumptions which have to remain 
without proof, offer more reliable knowledge? 
Is it possible that even science itself has had 
resort to mystical intuition in deriving the 
axioms and presuppositions of its method? 
Can it be that the empirical rationalism of 
science and the contemplative intuition of the 
mystic are correlative processes by means of 
which the human mind arrives at truth? Can 
real truth be attained if either process is 
scorned? 

This interesting book, however, is unevenly 
written. It is most successful in dealing with the 
mystical elements of Christianity and Islam. 
Much of the material on Indian religion and 
Buddhism appears to be none too well digested. 
The view that Mahayana is the original form 
of Buddhism is, to say the least, highly 
debatable. There are serious blemishes also in 
punctuation, sentence structure and spelling. 
Some sections appear to have had no proof- 
reading at all. 

S. VERNON 

University of Virginia 


Russian Religion 


A Treasury of Russian Spirituality. Compiled 
and edited by G. P. Feporov. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1948. xvi + 501 pp. 
$6.50. 


This anthology by the learned author of the 
Russian Religious Mind (Harvard University 
Press, 1946) is a valuable source-book long 
needed. It will help to relieve our ignorance of 
a great tradition so distinctively Eastern yet 
so potentially beneficial to the spiritual health 
of the West. Otherwise unavailable texts are 
provided in usable translation with effective 
introductions and informing, if somewhat 
stylized, illustrations. The range of documents 
is from the eleventh into the twentieth century 
and embraces selections from Saints’ Lives, 
Memoirs, Monastic Rules, Letters, Journals 
and Diaries. 
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St. Theodosius, so well interpreted in Dr. 
Fedotov’s earlier work, is pictured as the first 
representative of kenoticism—that is, the 
religious “‘ideal of the literal imitation of Christ 
in his poverty and humiliation on earth.” 
St. Tychon, in turn, appears as a Westernizing 
kenotic. The elements of eremitic and prophetic 
mysticism are found in Saints Sergius and 
Seraphim. Geniuses of prayer are St. Nilus 
Sorsky and John of Cronstadt, even as Father 
Yelchaninov is ‘““The Teacher of Self-Examina- 
tion.” 

This source-book goes far to remedy the 
grievous difficulty in our Western knowledge of 
spiritual forces moving in the Christian East 
during the very period when Occidental 
spirituality produced some of its greatest 
classics of the interior life. Though the source 
units are relatively few in number, they 
present an integrity and representativity that 
is commendable. Through these spiritual 
authors, whose names sound unfamiliar in our 
ears at first, there becomes discernible a grow- 
ingly familiar accent on the following of the 
poor, loving Christ; the procreative paradoxes 
of a renunciatory yet social existence; the cul- 
tivation of interior prayer; and the re-creative 
adaptations in the East of Western spiritual 
impulses. 

A modicum of notes and bibliographical 
suggestions leaves the source-texts unencum- 
bered, yet anchored securely in their historical 
environment. 

Ray C. PETRY 

Divinity School, Duke University 


Biography 


Mahatma Gandhi. An Interpretation. By E. 


STANLEY JoNnES. Nashville: Abingdon- 

Cokesbury Press, 1948. 160 pages. $2.00. 

This is the best interpretation of Gandhi’s 
life and death which I have seen. It is short, 
but it is authentic. 

E. Stanley Jones has a double qualification 
for writing this tribute and evaluation. He has 
been a lifelong friend of Gandhi, and, himself 
a deeply religious man and great religious 


leader, he is able as few others to do justice 
to the religious meaning and significance of 
Gandhi. 

An early chapter of the book is devoted to 
the ‘‘antitheses” in Gandhi’s life. Gandhi was 
a “combination of East and West;” “he was 
an urban man who became identified with the 
peasant;” in him there was ‘‘a coming together 
of the passive and the militant;” “he was an 
ascetic and a servant ...a new phenomenon in 
India;” ‘the Mahatma combined the mystical 
and the practical;” ‘‘he was a Hindu who was 
deeply Christian;” “he was a combination of 
stubbornness and yieldingness;” “he was a 
combination of poise and power;” in him 
the opposites met of “humility and self- 
assertiveness; but most important of all he 
was “the meeting place of a person and a 
cause.” Each of the antitheses baldly stated 
above is elaborated interestingly and ef- 
fectively. 

The key to Gandhi’s life, Jones believes, is 
to be found in the phrase with which Gandhi 
entitled his autobiography: ““My Experiments 
with Truth.” Where the nominally Christian 
world expounds truth, says Stanley Jones, 
Gandhi experimented with it. He put it to the 
test of practice, and having tested it, adopted it 
as a basis for habitual action. 

It was in the spiritual realm primarily that 
Gandhi did his experimenting, although cer- 
tainly in his case the spiritual overlapped with 
the political. Jones finds the center of Gandhi’s 
contribution to the world in “Satyagraha,” 
literally translated, “truth force.’’ Elaborating 
upon the point of Gandhi’s contribution to 
the world, Jones goes on to say, “I would sum 
up the five great contributions which Mahatma 
Gandhi gave to the world as follows: (1) a new 
spirit and technique—Satyagraha; (2) the 
emphasis that the moral universe is one and 
that the morals of individual, group, and nation 
must be the same; (3) his insistence that the 
means and the ends must be consistent; (4) 
the fact that he held no ideals he did not 
embody or was not in the process of embody- 
ing; (5) a willingness to suffer and die for his 
principles” (p. 82). Because of the consistency 
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between his life and his ideas, the death of 
Gandhi has served simply to free his ideas and 
make them a continuing force in India— 
and the larger world. 

CarL E, PuRINTON 
Boston University 


Religion in Literature 


Tears and Laughter. By KAnLIL GIBRAN. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
127 pages. $2.75. 

The contents of this book will be new only to 
those who already know the poetry and prose 
of Kahlil Gibran. Here is the same beautiful 
style that we find in The Prophet and his other 
books. It is an oriental style characterized by 
heavy exotic imagery, by epigrammatic turns 
of speech and by the long cadences of free 
verse through which the wind and the water 
sing their songs. 

This volume of poetry and prose is running 
over the brim with the tears and laughter of 
life. The tears are inevitable. They come when 
the spirit thinks of all the contradictions and 
strange paradoxes of life. They result from the 
tragedy of frustrated love when two elective 
affinities are unable to plight their troth one 
to another. Tears come when the soul con- 
templates the folly of riches, the way they are 
acquired and the stupid ways in which they 
are spent. Tears come when the spirit sees out 
of the corner of its earthly eye the presence of 
death. Kahlil Gibran was haunted, like Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, by the specter of death, 
and though he made friends with it because of 
his deep intuition of its early arrival within his 
own household, he wept nevertheless. 

In compensation for these tears are the 
laughter and spontaneity and joy of life. Where 
love is, there is a bubbling over of gaiety. 
Where beauty is, there are smiles. Where 
there is a consciousness of the power of love, 
there is a hearty laughter that proceeds from 
inward strength, and so laughter plays over the 
poetry and prose of this book as the waves 
wash the sands of the sea. 

This is a beautiful book by which to remem- 


ber this Lebanese poet who lived in the world 
of the spirit; who was at home with pictures 
and music, with stories and poems and the 
sweet incense of men’s prayers. The beautiful 
book is made meaningful by the fine introduc- 
tion which Martin Wolf gives in the preface 
to this collection. 
CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 
First Methodist Church, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Art and Faith. By Jacques MariraIn and 
Jean Cocteau. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1948. 138 pages. $2.75. 

“Art and Faith” is a friendly exchange of 
letters between the French poet, Jean Cocteau, 
and the French theologian, Jacques Maritain. 
The style is little different from simple con- 
versation. Indeed, one often has the impression 
that these two French Catholics are sitting 
before the fire, in animated talk. 

Like many a cultivated chat, the talk is full 
of paradox. Impossible extremes, strutting hy- 
perbole, diffident gestures toward one another 
and startling allusions ricochet through the 
paradoxical sentences until the onlooker gasps 
for breath. Even the translator cries out, 
“Pass the aspirin!’ 

Jean Cocteau is concerned about his con- 
version from abject despair to the securities 
of Catholic faith. The disciplines of poetry and 
music he knew well enough. Together with the 
negations of a nihilistic age, they wore him 
out, plagued his days with the urge to suicide, 
drove him into the arms of opium and dragged 
him to the very brink of catastrophe. He was 
saved by the technics of the ‘“‘cure’’ and by the 
faith with which Maritain and friends sur- 
rounded him. He learned the meaning of love 
and of God. Maritain sent him a priest. The 
result? “A priest struck me with the same 
shock as Stravinsky and Picasso. Thus he 
furnishes me with a proof of God’s existence, 
for Picasso and Stravinsky know how to cover 
the paper with divine signs, but the Host is 
the only masterpiece Charles offers me.” 
Thereafter, Cocteau proposes art for God’s 
sake. 
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To all of this Maritain replies as the philos- 
ypher who watched the original unfolding 
jrama, and helped to guide it from time to 

“Witime. His long reply is the rationalization of a 

Wrery cultivated Catholic at home among the 

MPparadoxes of life and faith. At length he ex- 

plains his own devotion to Saint Thomas 

Aquinas and dissociates that devotion, which 

js to something Eternal, from a devotion to art, 

which is of time. Yet between the disciples of 
noth there may be love, help and fellowship. 
CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 
First Methodist Church, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Archaeology 


The Archaeology of Palestine. By W. F. At- 
BRIGHT. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Pen- 
guin Books, 1949, 271 pages, 30 plates and 
64 text illustrations. 2/6. 

The appearance in the compact and inex- 
pensive format of a Pelican Book (A199) of 

readable survey of Palestinian archaeology 
by the most eminent of authorities is to be 
greeted with enthusiasm. Here within the 
overs of a volume which will slip readily into 
he pocket, the ordinary reader will find an 

nderstandable account of the subject, and 
he scholar will recognize Professor Albright’s 

Jatest pronouncements on many topics of the 

ost current interest in archaeology. 

The book opens with a description of the 
‘art” of excavating a Palestinian /ell, a task 
vhich involves both art and science. Then the 
listory of systematic exploration in Palestine 
s recounted, beginning with Felix Schmid 
(Fabri), a Swiss Dominican who visited the 
Holy Land in 1480, and continuing to B. 
Maisler and colleagues who began to excavate 
he City of the Moon in 1944. 

The next five chapters give a chronological 
account of Palestine as known through archae- 
plogy in the Prehistoric, Chalcolithic, Bronze, 
ron and Graeco-Roman ages. A summary of 
he development of writing and literature is 
hen followed by a description of daily life in 
hree periods in ancient Palestine, the time of 
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Jacob, the time of Elijah and New Testament 
times. 

Two chapters are devoted to “The Old 
Testament and Archaeology” and “The New 
Testament and Archaeology,” sections which 
will doubtless be of the greatest interest to 
the ordinary reader desirous of knowing what 
effect archaeology has had upon biblical 
studies. A brief concluding chapter places 
ancient Palestine in the perspective of world 
history. 

Debated problems on which Professor Al- 
bright’s opinions will be noted with much 
interest include: the date of the dolmens in 
Transjordan (between 6000 and 4500 B.C.); 
the date of the proto-Sinaitic inscriptions (c. 
1500 B.C.); the date of the fall of Jericho 
(latter part of the fourteenth or early part of 
the thirteenth century B.C.); the Solomonic 
origin of the stables at Megiddo (affirmed); 
the writing of the Gospels originally in Ara- 
maic (denied). 

Some very important items which have only 
very recently come over the horizon of archae- 
ological knowledge but which are fully inte- 
grated in the account are the Egyptian Exe- 
cration Texts and the Jerusalem scrolls. The 
ossuaries found near the Bethlehem road south 
of Jerusalem and claimed by Sukenik to be the 
earliest records of Christianity are not dis- 
cussed although the preéminence of Sukenik in 
the study of this class of objects is mentioned. 

Relative to the bearing of archaeology on the 
Bible, the conclusion of the author, abundantly 
supported by data contained in this book, is: 
“Biblical historical data are accurate to an 
extent far surpassing the ideas of any modern 
critical students, who have consistently tended 
to err on the side of hypercriticism.”’ 

About archaeology and the biblical faith 
he says: “Though archaeology can thus clarify 
the history and geography of ancient Palestine, 
it cannot explain the basic miracle of Israel’s 
faith, which remains a unique factor in world 
history. But archaeology can help enormously 
in making the miracle rationally plausible to 
an intelligent person whose vision is not 
shortened by a materialistic world view.” 
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Thus it is both an unrivaled mastery of 
archaeological data and a profound compre- 
hension of their meaning which are exhibited 
in this book. 

Jack FINEGAN 

Pacific School of Religion 


Megiddo II Seasons of 1935-39 (Oriental Insti- 
tute Publications, LXII). By the Megiddo 
Expedition, Gordon Loud, Field Director. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1948. Vol. of Test, xxi + 199 pages. Frontis- 
piece and 416 figures, maps and plans. Vol. of 
Plates, x + 2 pages + 290 plates, each with 
accompanying tabulation and description. 


$30.00. 


The site of Megiddo is also of much interest 
for the very magnitude of the archeological 
excavations which have been undertaken there. 
The éell is very large, its summit measuring 15 
acres in extent and the slopes adding 35 more, 
while the depth of deposit reaches over 70 feet. 
Two years of work (1903-05) by Schumacher 


and the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft touched 
only small portions of the hill. Then James 
Henry Breasted and the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago projected a twenty- 
five year plan for the study of the site, looking 
toward the complete excavation of each stra- 
tum, one after the other, from the top to the 
bottom. 

Work was begun on this truly grandiose plan 
in 1925, and during the seasons of 1925-34, 
strata I to V were excavated. The publication 
of this much of the work appeared in 1939 as 
Megiddo I. After the death of Dr. Breasted in 
November, 1935, and due to prohibitive costs, 
the scale of the undertaking was reduced. In- 
stead of stripping each stratum bare through- 
out its entire extent, work was concentrated 
in several more limited areas of the mound. 
These are the areas known by the excavators 
as AA, BB, CC and DD. It was intended that 
the excavation of these areas should be con- 
tinued throughout a five year period beginning 
in 1935, but actually the work was brought to 
a halt in 1939, due to causes connected with 


World War II. It is the results of the work in 
the seasons of 1935-39 that are now published 
as Megiddo II. Meanwhile a number of other 
related and subsidiary publications have ap- 
peared, including Guy’s Megiddo Tombs (1938) 
as an Oriental Institute Publication in the same 
magnificent format as these volumes, and a 
number of volumes in the Oriental Institute’s 
series of Studies in Ancient Oriental Civiliza- 
tion. 

Imposing as are the two volumes here dealt 
with, they do not constitute the exhaustive 
publication which had been hoped for. The war 
not only interrupted the diggings prematurely, 
it also took into other service various staff 
members who would otherwise have been 
further concerned with the publication of the 
material. In order, therefore, not to postpone 
the publication indefinitely it was decided to 
proceed with it but limit it to something in the 
nature of a catalogue of the architecture and 
artifacts recovered in the seasons indicated. 

Jack FINEGAN 

Pacific School of Religion 


Lands of the Cross and Crescent, Aspects of 
Middle Eastern and Occidental Affairs. By 
Cyrus H. Gorpon. Ventnor, N. J.: Ventnor 
Publishers, Inc., 1948. 267 pages. $3.75. 


The author of this book is Professor of 
Assyriology at Dropsie College and a recog- 
nized authority in Ugaritic studies. He has 
gone to the Middle East repeatedly, as well as 
to Europe, both on behalf of archaeology and 
in the service of the army. 

The present work appears to take its bond 
of unity from the personal experiences of the 
writer. The countries treated are those which 
he visited, and a portion of the material is 
derived from happenings in which he partic- 
ipated. This provides the values of an eye- 
witness account. On the other hand, the whole 
makes a rather scattering and not completely 
up-to-date impression. 

The “lands of the crescent” include Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Transjordan, Palestine, Syria 
and Lebanon, Iraq, Turkey, and Iran. Tie 
“ands of the cross” (if such they be) are Italy, 
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Vatican City, Germany, France, the British 
Isles, Sweden, and the United States of Amer- 
ica. Russia bulks large in the conclusion but is 
not covered in the main chapters. 

Sketches of the early history of each of the 
Middle Eastern lands give valuable summaries 
of archeological results. As in others of Dr. 
Gordon’s writings, the past lives. We meet 
Urukagina, a ruler of 2500 B.C. who attempted 
to deal with the high cost of living by pegging 
the fees of officials at lower levels. Comment- 
ing on contemporary matters, the author says 
that “Zionism is not in practice a religious 
movement;” and holds that ‘‘Russian influence 
would in many ways pull standards up in most 
parts of the Orient.” 

Jack FINEGAN 

Pacific School of Religion 


Religion in America 


Small Sects in America. By ELMER T. CLARK. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 
256 pages. $3.00. 

Dr. Clark’s Small Sects in America, first 
published a dozen years ago, has been revised 
and enlarged. His area of investigation is the 
“sects” rather than the “churches.” He clas- 
sifies the sects into seven categories: Pessimistic 
or Adventist Sects, Perfectionist Subjectivist 
) Sects, Charismatic or Pentecostal Sects, Com- 
munistic Sects, Legalistic or Objectivist Sects, 
Egocentric or New Thought Sects, Esoteric or 
Mystic Sects. The bulk of the book is taken 
up with a discussion (usually very short) of 
each of some two hundred small religious 
bodies in the United States. Included also are 
a considerable number of historical and 
psychological observations. 

J. Paut WILLIAMS 

Mount Holyoke College 


Worship 


Enriching Worship. By A. J. WiLL1AM MyYErs. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 398 
pages. $3.50. 

Leaders of worship are forever in search of 

a new anthology of worship materials. To meet 


this need, A. J. William Myers, long the head 
of the department of religious education at the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, has published 
Enriching Worship. 

It is an anthology which has grown out of 
his life-long interest in worship, particularly 
the kind of worship that we call thematic, 
and that is generally associated with the service 
used in our church schools. 

In this type of worship, services are built 
around fundamental themes. To support the 
theme, worship materials in terms of hymns, 
prayers, poems, stories and meditations are 
needed. Here is an anthology to meet that 
need. 

There are five sections in the book, each one 
devoted respectively to Poetry, to Psalms 
for Christian Worship, to Prose, to Prayers 
and to Aphorisms, a form of liturgical material 
which has not as yet been fully exploited. For 
the most part, the material contained in these 
sections is very useful. Though some of it 
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comes from the classical literatures, much of 
it is contemporary and has a fresh, fine accent. 
CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 
First Methodist Church, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


A Personalistic Philosophy of History 
(Continued from page 10) 


Catholicism to Protestantism. Is all this evi- 
dence for continuity? Yet life goes on; the 
stream of life is unbroken. Peoples are more 
continuous than are governments; aspirations 
survive failures; and striving for values is even 
enhanced, up to a point, by exploitation. Every 


revolt, however unreasonable or unjust, is a 
tribute to man’s unquenchable desire for 
something better. 

The personalist must rest his case for inter- 
personal rational continuity in history not on 
any single event or phase of history, but on its 
direction as a whole. Rational faith in God sees 
in history a lex continui amoris—a law of the 
continuity of love. Continuity and coherence 
outweigh discontinuity and paradox. Potential 
good is greater than potential evil. God is more 
fundamental than sin and evil. This faith is 
not absolutely demonstrable, but it is a reason- 
able faith in view of all the facts. 
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CONTEMPORY THINKING ABOUT PAUL 
Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler 


In this discerning and comprehensive anthology, fifty-six outstanding biblical 
scholars of our times explore the life and writings of Paul and his powerful 
influence on Christianity. 

These definitive contributions represent a wide range of contemporary 
writings—each with its own unique viewpoint—the quintessence of the best 
research and thinking on the many facets of the life and work of the great apostle. 

424 Paces. REapy January 10. $4 


THE GOSPEL AND OUR WORLD 
By Georgia Harkness 


A clear and concise analysis of the state of our churches today—and a com- 
pelling statement of what they must do to link the Christian faith more closely 
to the needs of the common man. 

Maintaining that our churches’ principal weakness lies in their failure to 
present the gospel in terms vital to the average person, Miss Harkness deals 
incisively with the problem this weakness creates—and offers pointed observa- 
tions on how to meet its challenge. $1.50 


THE HIGHER HAPPINESS 
By Ralph W. Sockman 


Challenging, timely messages that show how the Beatitudes of Jesus can lead 
men to lasting joy and peace. 

Dr. Sockman presents a revealing discussion of the eight basic qualities these 
great spiritual affirmatives declare, explaining their paradoxes so clearly and 
applying them to life so practically that every reader will realize the reasonable- 
ness and joy of the Christian way. A rich and vital book for every minister and 
layman. Reapy JANUARY 10. $2 
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THE MINISTRY PASTORAL LEADERSHIP 
Edited by J. RICHARD SPANN. Eighteen By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. How 


every pastor can give his layme Mads ‘artis 
outstanding church leaders discuss with clear cil give hi laymen a fresh vision 
of the church and the work it must do. 
insight and warm understanding such vital sub- , . 
Dr. Blackwood’s workable suggestions form 


jects as the minister’s background, qualifications WE , 
the basis for well-rounded and easily adaptable 


and call to preach; the minister as preacher, 
counselor and community leader; and various 
aspects of his personal life. The minister’s own 
book—trustworthy guidance in making his work 


more effective and his life more rewarding. $2 


programs, in which every church member shares 
happily and productively in the work of the 
Kingdom. Sound counsel and practical guidance 
on problems of local church leadership every 
pastor faces daily. $3 
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